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THE AIMS OF A LIBERAL 
COLLEGE* 


Members of Amherst College, past and 
present, and other friends: Education, like 
religion, polities and the weather, seems to 
be a subject upon which any one, regardless 
of age, sex or previous condition of ignor- 
ance, is permitted to speak, without let or 

From the white-haired eulogist 
of the education and educators of his own 
remote boyhood—the laudator temporis acti 
se puero, as Horace calls him—to the blasé 
sophomore, annoyed or bored by the axio- 
matic, or the subfreshman, still cheerfully 
imnorant of new and old alike, we all gener- 
ously share with others our observations 
upon the purposes, the materials, the 
methods and especially the failures of 
education. Some of us theorize at large, 
with a vague, yet none the less insistent 
while others, especially the 
education, entrench them- 
selves within a barbed-wire entanglement 


logmatism, 


y 


pr ifessors of 


of pedagogical terminology, into which few 
normal beings have the hardihood or even 
he curiosity to penetrate, and from which 
they at intervals emit a portentous fusillade 
it doctrines and statisties. 

At the risk, then, of appearing an irre- 
sponsible theorist, because I rely upon the 
unrecorded impressions of twenty years in 
the classroom rather than upon the tests 
and statisties of a semester in a pedagogical 
laboratory, and at the even greater risk of 
plagiarism, sinee my conclusions may lead 
me toward the tried rather than the newly 
revealed, I, too, like the rest of the com- 
munity, may make my plunge into educa- 
tional theorizing. 

' Inaugural address of the president of Amherst 


() 
ALece 
lege, 


The Roman praetor, at the beginning of 
his term, regularly proclaimed by an edict 
the principles by which he intended to 
regulate the conduct of his judicial office, 
and perhaps from a new college president 
what is really in order is not so much the 
announcement of a new and _heaven- 
descended panacea for all the ills of the 
educational world as a sober profession of 
faith, that others may know what sort of a 
man he is, what views he holds, and, from 
a knowledge of his beliefs, what they may 
reasonably infer his aims and purposes to 
be. 

Let me then announce as my conviction 
that in education, from the first grade to 
the graduate school, the aims are three- 
fold: first, to fit us for the more successful 
practice of our respective callings; second, 
to enrich and refresh our lives with more 
intelligent and varied avocations, and, 
third, to render us more helpful in our 
manifold relations to the community at 
large. You will notice that I express each 
of these aims in the comparative degree— 
more successful, more intelligent and more 
helpful—for there have been and will be 
many, like Abraham Lincoln, of humble 
schooling but supreme attainment, and I 
should be the last to assert that college was 
the one and only door -to achievement or 
respectability. Rather do I mean that, in 
any particular work, a man whose mind has 
been matured by study and by intellectual 
contacts with teachers and fellow-students 
usually has a distinct advantage over one 
of equal native ability who has not enjoyed 
these privileges. 

First, then, let us consider education as 
fitting us for our vocations. Here, prob- 
ably more than anywhere else in the field 
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of education to-day, you will be told that 
the liberal college is now on trial. But 
when, may I ask, has any person or insti- 
tution of consequence not been on trial? 
Were Socrates and Jesus, during the sig- 
nificant parts of their lives, not constantly 
on trial? And what shall we say of such 
institutions as the Christian church, the 
British Empire, or democracy itself? The 
things not on trial are, in fact, likely to be 
those against which some indictment is 
about to be laid or those regarded as clearly 
moribund, and hence devoid of interest. 
Let us rejoice, then, that the liberal college 
is on triai, and be the more stimulated by 
popular interest in it to see that it justifies 
its existence. 

Older systems of education failed to 
make adequate provision, as many to-day 
assert, for training in one’s profession. 
Yet so long as education was rigorous, life 
was easy, competition not too keen, and 
specialization not highly developed, they 
worked pretty well; and we must not, in 
an insecurely established pride in modern 
educational training, forget that nearly all 
our modern sciences were staked out by 
Aristotle, who had never heard of a labora- 
tory or enjoyed what we should consider a 
scientific training, but who had listened, 
albeit probably at times with healthy dis- 
sent, to the teachings of an _ idealistic 
philosophy ; or that the foundations of the 
British Empire were laid by men trained, 
if trained at all, in the older education of 
the classics and mathematics, but quite 
innocent of instruction in political science 
or even economies, to say nothing of sociol- 
ogy, psychology, and the newer aspects of 
geography. 

I readily admit that some of the more 
modern professional studies have a place, 
and a definite one, in our educational pro- 
gram; but I greatly deplore the frequent 
tendency to allow them to usurp, whether 
directly or in the indirect form of. pre- 
professional studies, a larger and larger 
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part of the attention of the undergraduate: 
and I submit that the time is at hand, i 
not already here, at which they will appear 
quite as much in need of revision, pruning 
and greater mingling with other subjects as 
was ever the older and more stable curricy. 
lum which it has become the easy fashion 
to disparage. If such a revision igs no} 
made, the entire purpose of education jis jy 
extreme danger of going by the board, with 
consequences of which any intelligent man 
must dread to think. This will be more 
plain if we view matters a little more in 
their historic development. There was 
period, extending from antiquity into the 
Middle Ages, when a man of superior intel- 
ligence might reasonably hope to compass 
all essential knowledge, that is, of what we 
commonly hold as the materials of science, 
philosophy and the arts, the generall; 
recognized facts, principles and master 
pieces were relatively so few in number as 
to lie within the control of a single mind, 
in the space of a normal human life, and 
the task of education was, therefore, to 
transmit a rather definite and encyclopedic 
body of information from generation to 
generation, with no considerable interpola- 
tions or leakages by the way. With the 
intellectual revival at the Renaissance and 
the subsequent extension of science, this 
possibility of a relative omniscience has 
completely receded from view, and its de- 
parture has been followed by the repeated 
segregation and subdivision of the field of 
knowledge. Philosophy, including for the 
Greeks all that we now call science, was 
split into mental and moral philosophy 0 
the one hand and natural philosophy on the 
other. The latter was again cleft into biol- 
ogy and the physical sciences, and the 
physical sciences into chemistry and phys 
ies, while chemistry is now, in its tur, 
separating into large divisions, with the end 
of the subdividing process not yet in sight 
This evolution we might follow throug! 
other sciences also, but it is the result 
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rather than the process with which I am 
here concerned, namely, that each segrega- 
tion Was an admission that the body of 
‘ets and principles had outgrown the 
ower of mastery of a single man. 

" Specialists have accordingly felt more 
and more absolved from responsibility for 
«hat lies outside the bounds of their own 
domain, and have often exhibited a nervous 
jread of that most damning of all criticisms 
to a true scientist, namely, that of ama- 
teurish meddling, if they venture, even on 
a holiday excursion, into the preserve of a 
brother scientist. So long as the specialty 
was a broad one, like natural science or 
philosophy in the older curricula, it was a 


\F 
Vili 


lacked time for an intelligent appreciation 
f the humanities or the humanist for a 
sympathetic acquaintance with the aims and 


methods of science, but what shall we say 
when the specialty is yet more narrowly 
‘ireumseribed, like the somatology of the 
Eskimos or the punetuation of twelfth- 
eentury Latin manuseripts, and when the 
onventions of scientifie etiquette which 
render inaccessible all other tracts of knowl- 
edge are regarded with complacency or re- 
ef rather than with genuine and contrite 
regret? At each segregation, the continent 
learning is more completely Balkanized, 
and the individual is more firmly impris- 
ned in a little particularistie state, isolated 
irom the rest of his kind and related to 
them only by the college faculty, as a sort 
of loosely joined league of nations, each 
member working primarily for his own de- 
partmental ends. Within the bounds set 
by our intellectual customs and immigra- 
tion barriers we all too frequently levy our 
armies of loyal students (or attract mercen- 
aries from outside), form temporary alli- 
ances, declare war on our neighbors, or 
Waste our energies in political machina- 
tons 

And even where the relations of depart- 
ments are mutually friendly rather than 
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hostile, when the universities, in their am- 
bitious but pathetic attempts to exhaust the 
field of knowledge have dispersed their not 
too ample resources so as to cover every 
conceivable phase of every known subject, 
when suggested or prescribed curricula are 
established in highly specialized fields—I 
have known of one such proposed in a 
prominent university, dealing with the 
lively and broadening topic of bee-keeping 
—when these curricula reach out, as vigor- 
ous departments are too often expected to 
do, so as to seize within their tentacles 
more and more of the student’s time and 
energies, and when not only must the 
graduate school or the years of the upper- 
classman, but also the two lower years of 
the college course and even the work of the 
high school be definitely oriented toward 
this specialty—then, I ask, what becomes 
of the school, the scholé of the Greeks, by 
definition a place of leisure and, presum- 
ably, of unbiased and quiet reflection, and 
what becomes of education in any proper 
and hitherto recognized sense of the term, 
and who, if any, are the educated? Or is 
every one educated if only he has been 
ground through a mill, no matter what its 
kind or its output? In the midst, and even 
worse, at the end of our so-called education, 
we perhaps wake up enough to discover 
that we can not converse on intellectual sub- 
jects, because no two of us understand a 
sufficient number of the same things to start 
from common premises, and a sort of 
Pentecostal gift of tongues has provided 
that each one, chemist, psychologist, liter- 
ary critic and sociologist, shall declaim in 
his own peculiar dialect, unintelligible to 
all others. 

Accordingly, our conversation becomes 
restricted to the limited round of the 
weather, athletics, polities and amusements, 
all, doubtless important matters; but who 
knows that the meteorologists, the athletic 
experts, the political scientists and the dra- 
matic eritics may not, at any moment, estop 
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us from trespassing on these common pas- 
tures, remaining as belated relics of an 
ample intellectual and conversational past? 

It is against this reductio ad absurdum, 
or better, against the tendencies that urge 
us toward it, that the liberal college must 
resolutely make its stand. We have too 
supinely accepted the trend of education in 
this direction. It is for us now boldly to 
challenge the idea that a physician is a bet- 
ter member of his profession because he has 
reduced the non-professional part of his 
training to a vanishing minimum, or that a 
scientist should not be compelled to spend 
precious college hours in the study of the 
humanities. ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them’’ is a law applying in education as 
well as in morals. The newer fashion in 
education has now had a fair opportunity 
to show what it can do in the production of 
real men, and if the thinkers of our coun- 
try are satisfied with the results, then I am 
greatly mistaken. 

Further, we should attack this newer and 
mischievous theory at its very source, which 
is, I conceive, the wide-spread fallacy that 
no person can understand a subject except 
after pursuing organized courses of instruc- 
tion in it. A classical student may be a 
capable Latinist, but he has never had a 
course in Ovid. Let him never read—still 
less, teach—Ovid until he has taken a course 
specifically in that author (or, if you ask 
the professors of education, until he has 
taken a course in the methods of teaching 
Ovid). So long as this fallacy obtains ac- 
ceptance no number of terms of residence 
or of courses completed with a passing 
grade will ever be adequate to train one for 
his life work, for there is always the haunt- 
ing possibility that he might be confronted 
in life with a question or a situation not 
previously foreseen. And no educational 
adviser, no matter how astute, no professor, 
no matter how exhaustive (and exhausting) 
and no student’s memory, no matter how 
retentive, if employed in this attitude of 
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mere cramming of facts can successfyl}y 
prepare one for the sight examinations o 
life. 

It is not, then, the vocation of a liberal 
college to fit men for life by furnis 
them facts and opinions in convenient pack. 
ages ready for use, nor is it an irremediabje 
calamity if a student’s work in after lif. 
should lie in some field in which the college 
gave him no direct instruction. What the 
college should do—and what it must do, if 
it is to justify its existence and fulfill the 
hopes of its friends—is to train students ty 
think aright. By thinking aright I do no 
mean the holding on all subjects of opin- 
ions which the college (as represented by its 
trustees or officers or teachers or student 
body, or some of them) accepts, but rather 
the ability to ascertain facts, and to dray 
from them conclusions which are logically 
sound. 

In every college course there must be a 
large place given to the acquisition of facts, 
In the more elementary courses this must 
necessarily be done through text-books and 
prescribed reading; but I should feel it a 
misfortune for gny student to obtain his 
diploma who has not, at some point in his 
college career and in some subject or other 
no matter how small, been forced to go back 
to the sources, whether documentary, 0b- 
servational or experimental, to collect there 
his facts in sufficient fullness so that he 
may at least realize the degree of their com- 
pleteness or incompleteness, to analyze aud 
classify these facts, and from them to de. 
duce generalizations and principles, t 
compared with the conclusions of other i: 
vestigators, presented in a logical and rea- 
sonably lucid written or oral style, and sub- 
jected to the most unsparing criticism. The 
intrinsie importance of the subject inves 
gated and whether it is a contribution 
knowledge or a theme often handled befor 
are matters of comparatively little momen", 
save as stimuli to the interest of teacle? 
The all important thing 
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that by doing thoroughly a single piece of 
from the ground up, the student 
develop the ability to collect and 


aly 
work, 


should 


control his data; should learn to coordinate, , 


eibordinate, and logically interrelate them ; 
should gain a respect for underlying prin- 
ciples solidly based on facts, but in value, 
both educationally and intrinsically, far 
transeending that of the facts alone; and, 
fnally, should be stimulated to respect and 
enthusiasm for work of patient and precise 
observation, comprehensive generalization 
and finish of expression, whether his own 
or that of another. 
In all this process the man is being made 
the master of the formula. What I mean 
Much of our learning is the aequi- 
sition of formulae. These may be mathe- 
matical or chemical, in which ease we easily 
recognize them as such; but formulae ex- 
id, in more disguised form, through the 
rest of life as well, in the shape of rules, 
prescriptions, definitions, models, fashions, 
ereeds and many other standards. Toward 
these formulae men react in one of three 
ways. One ignorantly swallows the for- 
mula on the authority of text-book, teacher, 
clergyman, newspaper, fraternity brothers 
or public opinion, and when his belief is 
questioned has, as his only foundation, the 
dictum of another. If he has chosen his 
authority wisely, he may perhaps maintain 
his house upon the rock; but men of this 
first type seldom are sufficiently careful in 
the selection of their authorities. Those of 
a second type, despising the unintelligent 
dependence of the first class, and too indo- 
lent or restive to endure the labor of study 
and thought, declare that all rules, laws 
ind standards are but useless taboos, and 
that each man must be a law unto himself. 
This frequent and very up-to-date form 
of self-expression, if universally and con- 
‘istently adopted, would mean the abandon- 
ment of all the hard-won experience of the 
race, by casting overboard all intellectual, 
artistic, politieal, moral and religious stand- 
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ards. Perhaps better ones might eventually 
be substituted for these, but the risk is too 
great, and the examples of the application 
of these theories are not encouraging. The 
third and truly liberal attitude towards 
formulae is that of the man who recognizes 
that though they are often the objects of 
superstitious idolatry on the one hand, or, 
on the other, of unsympathetic and ignorant 
disdain, yet they are, in essence, convenient 
brief codifications of the experience of the 
race. As such, he tries to analyze them, to 
understand how they have been reached, 
and what they attempt to do. He thus be- 
comes their master and can make them 
serve him, rather than remaining their 
slave, or, on the other hand, refusing to ac- 
cept their useful assistance. Thus, for ex- 
ample, the automobilist realizes that the 
routes painted on telephone poles or plotted 
in his guide book may not be perfect 
throughout, but yet may represent a con- 
venient summary of the experience of those 
who have gone before, and who therefore 
may be presumed to have a somewhat larger 
basis for judgment than he, a newcomer, 
ean possess. Yet his reliance upon signs or 
books should not lead him to follow the 
route so unintelligently that he will be en- 
tirely at a loss if a washout or accident oc- 
curs, to modify conditions and render neces- 
sary a detour. 

If real need arises we should be able to 
improve or correct our formulae and the 
liberally trained man, respecting the for- 
mula as a means to an end, rather than a 
fetich and an end in itself, on the basis of 
eareful study of the facts, is prepared to 
do this, while the unintelligent bigot, the 
man who has always traveled one road, or 
planted one particular crop, or voted one 
especial political ticket (no matter whether 
conservative or radical), is too often help- 
less before the emergency. The liberal, in 
other words, will combine, in sane and due 
proportions, the sober responsibility of the 
conservative with the wholesome self-dis- 
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satisfaction and adaptability of the revolu- 
tionary. In the production of such a frame 
of mind our higher institutions of learning 
are to teach us how to think, not what to 
think, and Amherst College, in particular, 
does not exist to maintain either that all 
which is wrong, or that as things have been 
so things should always be. Training, then, 
in the formation, use and critical appraisal 
of formulae is a most essential part of our 
education, and one which may advance sci- 
ence, politics and the arts into larger re- 
gions, unapproachable alike to those who 
carelessly reject and to those who unin- 
telligently accept the heritage of the past. 

Such training in independent thinking 
ean hardly be given en masse. Considera- 
tions of expense have too often foreed col- 
lege administrators, in balancing their 
budgets, tc consider the number of student- 
hours taught by individual instructors. 
Thus they easily come to feel that a popu- 
lar lecture course, with 200 or 500 or 1,000 
students, meets a larger demand and hence 
is more important to the institution than 
another course with perhaps three men, and 
some institutions have gone so far as to 
eliminate all courses for which fewer than 
a certain number of students make applica- 
tion. I believe that this is fundamentally 
wrong, and that, given equal competence on 
the part of the instructors, the burden of 
proof lies upon the larger course rather 
than upon the smaller. For not only is it 
a matter of common observation that large 
courses tend, by the expectation of less 
eareful control over the work of individual 
students, to attract those members of the 
student body who seek the maximum of 
credit with the minimum of effort (not the 
crown of wild olive, but the bushel of wild 
oats), but also, and quite as serious a mat- 
ter, the larger the class, the greater, in the 
nature of things, must be the dependency 
of the student upon authority, the taking 
of things at second hand, and the less ean 
there be of individual criticism of the stu- 
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dent’s mastery of facts, and conversion of 
those facts into an understanding of prin. 


ciples. A teacher who, in the more ini 


mate relations of a small class, where 
sponsibility for success or failure is clearly 
fixed, has successfully led ten men, or per. 
adventure even one righteous man, into the 
methods and the joys of accurate, inj 
pendent, comprehensive and creative think. 
ing is worth more to the college than the 
man who has lectured over an extensive 
field in a second-hand fashion, whether dog. 
matie or skeptical, to hundreds. Here js 
where the small college has always found 
its peculiar strength, and if that advantage 
is to continue unimpaired we must more 
jealously safeguard our smallness in every 
classroom. Such intimate instruction is an 
expensive process, compared with mor 
wholesale methods, and if we can not at 
present afford it we should restrict ou 
numbers to some point at which we car 
Institutions of a distinetly public character 
may find themselves under the necessity of 
furnishing some kind of instruction, no 
matter how diluted, to all who may apply, 
but the guardians of a privately endowed 
college will, I believe, be more faithful to 
their trust and better conservators of th 
money given by its donors af they provid 
for the merciful exclusion, or even the 
rigorous elimination, of those obviously u- 
fitted or disinclined for intellectual pur 
suits, and if they make high quality rather 
than extensive quantity the distinguishing 
characteristic of the product of the college 
confident that in so doing they are best pre 
paring men for the successful practice ‘ 
their life work. 

Let me now turn to the second purpose 
of education, the fitting of men for the 
more profitable and interesting use of 
leisure and for the refreshment of body an¢ 
spirit. With the present-day emphasis 
upon athletic sports it might seem tha! 
training for physical recreation needs 
little urging, and the part played by 
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Amherst College in promoting an all- 
round bodily training for all its stu- 
dents has been a highly honorable one. 
Yet the community at large still takes 
most of its physical exercise by proxy, 
deputing to the members of contest- 
ing teams the exercise which it should 
itself, in one form or another, be taking. 
Whether these contestants are professionals 

as in the extra-academie world they are 
likely to be) or merely highly developed 
specialists within the college body, they con- 
stitute an athletic oligarchy which must be 
earefully kept within proper bounds, lest 
the physical good of the rest of the com- 
munity should atrophy. Nor does it seem 
entirely clear that all the types of exercise 
popular in our colleges, especially the more 
violent sorts, are the best preparation for 
men whose lives will be largely urban and 
sedentary, and whose recreations must be, 
perforce, somewhat restricted in duration 
and intensity. Team play and competition 
have their very valuable educative features, 
but they should not be allowed entirely to 
overshadow and rob of their zest such 
wholesome diversions as walking, climbing, 
riding and other exercises very often easily 
accessible, capable of being enjoyed in com- 
pany or alone, and demanding little read- 
justment when earried over from the col- 
lege to after life. 

But I am here yet more concerned with 
education as preparing for mental avoca- 
tions, which refine, diversify and broaden 
the serious satisfactions (as opposed to the 
mere temporary and time-filling amuse- 
ments) of life. The opportunity for the 
enjoyment of leisure has probably never 
been ampler than in America to-day. 
Labor-saving devices and the extension of 
mechanical power have combined with polit- 
eal agitation and legislation to ease the 
tasks and shorten the hours of industry and 
of agriculture, and this lightening of the 
burden of physieal toilers has not been 
without its parallel in the lives of mental 
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workers as well. Now fewer hours of work 
bring as their corollary more hours of 
leisure, yet how is this hard-won privilege 
to be used? One of the most pathetic fea- 
tures of our day seems to me the lack of 
variety and individuality in the ways of 
spending leisure, and the waste of spare 
time upon things unworthy. 

I have mentioned the decidedly one- 
sided development of athletic interests 
(though some improvement is doubtless 
coming in that matter), but how many 
other pleasures does the average man in 
the community enjoy? Moving pictures in 
the evenings and on holidays, the skimming 
of such ephemeral magazines as are co- 
piously illustrated or contain short and pre- 
digested articles, cards, dancing and occa- 
sional musical performances, and what else? 
We may indeed be accused of being an un- 
conventional age in our manners, but in our 
pleasures we run in a rather narrowly con- 
ventional rut, and it is perhaps during the 
formative years of adolescence and early 
manhood that divergences from the limited 
canon of pleasures are most likely to bring 
upon a man the accusation of being a high- 
brow or a freak. Just here, I believe, is one 
of the greatest challenges to our educational 
system, to equip men not only for their 
vocations, that they may be worth more to 
their employers, but also to stimulate them 
to an interest in wholesome and worthy and 
diversified avocations, in which they may 
be worth more to themselves, and rise 
above the level of the mere tired business 
man. 

This education for avocation, it will 
some day be more clearly realized, is of the 
utmost importance in elevating and re- 
freshing both mind and body, not a mere 
time-consuming drug, like long hours of 
work or drunkenness, to keep idle men 
from thoughts of revolutionary discontent. 
Perhaps a boy may develop a strong inter- 
est in minerals or birds or plants; perhaps 
it may be in the reading, or even the 
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writing, of history or biography; it may be 
in experimentation in electricity or in 
sketching or in the performing of good 
music or even in the writing of verse— 
whatever it is, he will become thereby the 
richer and happier man, and his mind, 
instead of being empty or heavy with soli- 
tude, will be filled with engrossing and en- 
nobling thoughts. For, after all, one of 
the surest tests of an educated man is his 
behavior when alone, and now and again 
one whose formal education has ceased 
with the grade schools has developed, by 
self-training, inward resources which would 
put to shame many a doctor of philosophy. 
Had Abraham Lineoln—to mention his 
example again—felt embarrassed or bored 
when left to his own society, like so many 
of his and of our own shallow contem- 
poraries; had he felt, like some of them, 
that evenings and holidays had no resources 
for him beyond dances and picture shows 
(or whatever then was their nearest equiva- 
lent); or had he felt that deep thinking 
and quiet reflection was a hard task, not 
worth the trouble, and one which others 
seemed pretty successfully to do without, 
then the country and we, not Lincoln 
alone, had been the losers. 

Doubtless in college generations of an 
older day there was much of unwholesome 
solitude, conducive to morbidity and idio- 
synerasies; but the pendulum has now 
swung far, and in the present day of haste 
and turmoil, with its superstitious trust in 
organization and ‘‘getting together,’’ and 
the increasing trespass of publicity, social- 
ity and jazz upon domains properly conse- 
crated to privacy and reflection, it should 
be the care of higher education to lead in 
the development of what John Greenleaf 
Whittier has so well called ‘‘ordered 
lives,’’ not meaning thereby lives of con- 
vention or mere conformity, but of due 
proportion and harmony. 

Returning to the previous question, I 
wish to assert that one of the fundamental 
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duties of education—perhaps the mo 
fundamental—is to stimulate the intelligent 
interest of the student in worthy subjects 
outside the field of his probable life work 
Some suppose that nearly related subjects 
as being next in the scale of utility, are the 
best adapted for this purpose; but I think 
quite the contrary, that remotely related or 
entirely unconnected ones are, after ll 
most helpful because furnishing 
refreshment and a more bracing experi. 
ence. Let the man whose business is with 
books and accounts turn for recreation to 
the things of nature; the out-of-door man. 
farmer, forester, or seaman, to books: the 
artist to science, and the scientist or bus- 
ness man to the arts. Sometimes a man 
will take back to his own task a novel and 
unexpected suggestion for its improvement. 
The literary man or the artist may thus 
acquire a respect for the precise observa 
tion of the scientist, or the scientist may 
borrow the sense of the philosopher for 
logical relationship, or that of the literary 
man for finish and style. It is here that 
every study in the curriculum, however 
abstruse and at times even distasteful in 
anticipation, may powerfully contribute to 
a man’s intellectual equipment, if it but 
awaken within him an eager curiosity, the 
satisfaction of which is one of the keenest 
of human delights. The highways of our 
thought and work are often crowded and 
dusty, but thank God that the byways are 
still cool and enticing. Both poles have 
been visited, the blank unexplored regions 
of the maps of our boyhood are fast dark- 
ening with the dots of settlements or the 
lines of railways; the oceans are daily 
flown as well as sailed; but still around 
each of us and within a moment’s reac’, 
if we but know how to look for it, is the 
great unexplored, the land of mystery, ad- 
venture and challenge. Immanuel Kant 
found it within a tiny about 
Kénigsberg, Henry Thoreau in his shanty 
on the shore of Walden pond, and it 
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here, in North College and in South Col- 
lege, in the library or the laboratory, 
and on the hills of Shutesbury and Pel- 
ham. So long as men look with fresh eyes 
and clear minds upon the world around 
them or upon the experiences of other men, 
just so long are there discoveries to be 
made, problems to be solved, and new rela- 
tionships to be apprehended. ‘‘Behold, I 
make all things new’’ may be not merely 
the promise of a New Jerusalem, remote in 
time and nebulous in character, but, for the 
open eye and mind, the key that unlocks 
the beauty and delights of that heaven 
upon earth, in which the sciences, the arts, 
and philosophy are no longer separate but 
united. Perhaps we ean not in our col- 
leges create the interest and the passion for 
these things—though of this I am not sure 
—but we ean, by furnishing an ample and 
a respected place in the curriculum of 
every student for studies of a broadening 
and stimulating character, in various unre- 
lated fields, by departmental clubs, and by 
conversations between student and teacher, 
encourage the extension of men’s horizons 
and combat the sophomorie spirit which 
would sterilize that wonder with which all 
true philosophy must begin. 

Let us now rapidly pass to the third 
great aim of the college, which is to fit us 
lor our relations with our neighbors and 
with the community at large. Here our 
needs seem two-fold, on the one hand, intel- 
lectual and critical, in the development of 
our powers of judgment, on the other hand, 
moral, in the strengthening of our charac- 
ter and the broadening and deepening of 
our sympathies and loyalties. In the eco- 
nomie and political world, with the increas- 
ing signs of class struggle, domestic and 
imported, visible on every hand, there is an 
ever growing need for a large and thought- 
ful body of men, blind neither to the 
claims nor to the defects of radicals or con- 
servatives, but able to stand on their own 
feet and vote according to their own judg- 
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ment. Our historic two-party political sys- 
tem may be, I think, most satisfactorily 
maintained if the number of independent 
and liberal voters be sufficiently large so 
that each of our two great parties is kept 
constantly on its best behavior. Such in- 
dependent thinking alike defends our lib- 
erties from the possibility of oligarchic 
encroachment and averts the irresponsible 
assaults of the mob spirit. By the sup- 
port of such an independent group ma- 
tured progress is aided, political stagna- 
tion prevented, and visionary experimenta- 
tion held in check. Or, again, in the re- 
ligious field, we need intermediates be- 
tween the representatives of superstitious 
credulity or an obscurantist dogmatism, 
which demands that the results of all 
sciences be subordinated to its dicta, and 
a mechanistic cynicism, which would deny 
or disregard some of the larger problems 
of the universe and of man’s deeper and 
less tangible relations to its controlling 
power. And so, in other departments of 
life (for I have here selected but two), 
if there is any type of man which the 
college should rear up it is the liberal, in 
the true (rather than the pirated) sense of 
the term. Such liberalism can best be pro- 
duced by association with able men, who in 
an atmosphere of academic detachment 
have the ability to ineuleate the principles 
of impartial inquiry and of rigorous devo- 
tion to truth, while at the same time fur- 
nishing in their own personalities examples 
of enthusiasm, responsibility and loyalty 
toward those persons or institutions among 
whom they have chosen their places. 

This brings me to the moral needs of the 
college, than which I can conceive of none 
greater. Whether virtue can be taught has 
been discussed by philosophers from Soe- 
rates to the present, and is a question for 
which I attempt no solution. Were the 
answer clearly positive, we should probably 
long ere this have made theoretical ethics, 
in some form, a compulsory study in all our 
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schools and colleges. But that men’s char- 
acters may be strengthened by intimate 
association with other men of high charac- 
ter seems unquestionable, and the attempt 
to develop intellectual powers—great and 
indispensable as I have insisted that these 
are—without stress upon moral character 
is, perhaps, the outstanding mistake of con- 
temporary education, and is surely no less 
harmful than the encouragement of that 
shallow and mechanical piety, devoid of 
intellectual integrity and timid in the pur- 
suit of truth, against which we are continu- 
ally warned by our eruptive press. 

Men forty and more years out of college 
will, when telling of their college life, re- 
call, not subjects or courses or curricula, 
but men under whom they studied. In us 
of a younger generation the doubt often 
arises whether these giant trees of the past 
were as far superior to the forests of the 
present as those who grew up in their shade 
seem to imagine. It appears likely that, in 
many cases, in the particular specialty 
which these teachers of the past generation 
professed, they were not the equals of those 
trained under the more exacting methods 
and with the better equipment of to-day; 
but in moral character, earnestness of pur- 
pose and in what one might eall their 
philosophy, that is, the correlating of their 
specialty with the rest of the body of 
knowledge and with life itself, I believe the 
advantage often lay with them. They had 
few or no carping critics to assert that a 
man can not be trusted in more than one 
narrow field of specialization and, still 
more, they were freer than we from the 
sterilizing cynicism which would completely 
divorce knowledge and morality, what a 
man knows (and incidentally tries to im- 
part) from what he really is. With them, 
the teacher, like the clergyman or the fam- 
ily doctor, regarded his life work as a ‘‘mis- 
sion’’ or a ‘‘ealling,’’ not as a ‘‘job,’’ and 
his primary task was not the production of 
physical chemists or Sanskrit phoneticians, 
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but of men. Doubtless their age, like 4) 
others, had much of insincerity and cant, 
but of these qualities our own has by no 
means freed itself, by merely shifting from 
the simulation of virtues which we do not 
possess to the fashionable dissimulation of 
those convictions which are our secret and 
serious care. 

Indeed, in our reaction against pedantry, 
religiosity and castles in the air, we are 
falling into an equally or more culpable 
vapidity, cynicism and materialism. | am 
not in the least unaware that in certain 
quarters the idea that a teacher is under 
any obligation to furnish a moral example 
to his students is held to be a useless if not 
a pernicious archaism, conducive to that 
smugness and hypocrisy which it is fash- 
ionable to class as mid-Victorian—nor am 
I blind to the hollowness of encouraging 
men on college faculties (or anywhere 
else) to assume, for mercenary or social 
purposes, a mantle of decency inharmonious 
with their real selves. What I do maintain 
is that the pendulum has swung too far, 
and that a teacher without responsibility 
for his duty toward the highest welfare of 
his students and loyalty to the purposes for 
which his institution was founded and is 
being maintained lacks the prime qualifica- 
tions for his profession, and is not the man 
whom a liberal college should, knowingly, 
select for a position upon its staff. What 
our colleges should rather seek is those men 


yp 


who add to an indispensable competence in 
their profession a moral earnestness, sil- 
cerity of life, and a contagious devotion to 
the things of the spirit. That these qual- 
ties are incompatible with the properly 
critical attitude characteristic of the schol. 
arly life I am not willing to admit, and 
were they obviously so, I should feel thal 
the time and money now spent on educa- 
tion might well be turned into other chan- 
nels. 


We have tolerated too long from some 
recently imported elements in our country 
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an easy and ignorant abuse of our ances- 
tors, and the word ‘*Puritan,’’ in particu- 
lar, has become a popular term of reproach 
among those inclined to think little and 
write much. The Puritans and their New 
England descendants had their faults, like 
the rest of us, yet if one examines their 
simple but beautifully proportioned archi- 
tecture, their honestly built furniture, and 
the other surviving works of their hands, 
and then if he reealls their reverence for 
superiority (if not always for authority), 
their adventurous and pioneering spirit, 
their disregard of the easy, the shallow, and 
the dishonest, he may come to feel that they 
possessed qualities in need of revival in this 
age of the mechanical, the overgrown, the 
quick, the cheap, and the mediocre. 
Prominent among the qualities of the 
Puritans and their descendants, whether 
lineal or spiritual, was a devotion to sound 
learning and an insistence upon character 
enlightened by intelligence, and it was to 
perpetuate this learning that the notable 
institutions which we know as the New 
England colleges were founded. Dread- 
ing lest they might leave an illiterate 
ministry, lest the light that was in them 
might become darkness, the founders of 
Harvard College sowed those initial seeds 
{ sacrifice which have fruited so abun- 
dantly, and Noah Webster, at the found- 
ing of Amherst College, stressed as its 
ject ‘‘educating for the gospel ministry 
young men in indigent circumstances but 
hopeful piety and promising talent.’’ 
To fit men for the work of preaching, hon- 
ored and important as that is and must 
continue to be, is no longer the sole purpose 
of our greatly expanded institutions; but 
we should be false to the intention which 
planted them did we not attempt to carry 
‘rom our studies into every worthy profes- 
‘ion the same definite ideal of a mission 
and a high calling which the colleges of old 
upheld. Terras irradient is the motto upon 
our college seal, and long indeed may the 
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scholars of Amherst, prophets in their own 
age, like the Hebrew prophets of old, find it 
their engrossing duty and their joyous 
privilege, by teaching and by example, to 
illumine the world. 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 





EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


AN ALPINE UNIVERSITY 

AccorDING to the London Times, several at- 
tempts have recently been made with a view to 
arousing the interest of public opinion of all 
countries in the creation of an Alpine Univer- 
sity of an international character at Davos, and 
of a sanatorium for consumptive university 
students. It is stated that there are about 15,000 
university students suffering from tuberculosis 
in Europe alone, who are studying under un- 
favorable climatic conditions. They might bene- 
fit from the healthy climate of a high altitude 
and at the same time continue their studies. The 
Davos scheme, which has the approval of the 
Davos and Canton Grisons authorities, provides 
for the creation of a university at which pro- 
fessors of all the countries concerned would 
either lecture regularly during a term or two or 
give occasional lectures. The university would 
be started by degrees, and the idea is that it 
should be supported by means of contributions 
paid by the governments which would send their 
subjects to study. 

There already exists in Switzerland, at Leysin, 
in the Canton de Vaud, the nucleus of an inter- 
national Alpine University, which was set up 
five years ago by Dr. Vauthier for the use of 
students in the Swiss universities. The “Sana- 
torium Universitaire,” as it is called, has been 
so far a Swiss organization, but it is now in- 
tended to enlarge it and transform it into an 
international institution. The results obtained 
at Leysin are very satisfactory; the students 
chiefly go there to undergo the sun and air cure 
that has such excellent results; they not only im- 
prove their physical condition, but they are af- 
forded the possibility of pursuing their educa- 
tion ; they have their own library, and professors 
of the Swiss universities have undertaken to 
teach at Leysin, or to lecture under the control 
of the university authorities. The medical side 








in the return, about 39 are omitted. 
them are the comparative figures of the full- 
time pupils and newly-admitted pupils in sec- 
ondary schools on the grant list for each area 
in England. 


elementary schools in different areas. 
the grouping separately of senior boys and 
senior girls has not made great headway. There 





of the work is under the direction of Dr. 
Vauthier. The institution is supported by 
grants made by the Swiss cantons and by private 
funds. 

The committee of the International Organiza- 
tions of Students, which represents five impor- 
tant bodies of students, backed by the “En- 
tr’aide Universitaire” and other associations of 
students or of scientists, has now prepared a 
plan to the effect of transforming the “Sana- 
torium Universitaire” into an international in- 
stitution that will be open to students of all 
nations suffering from tuberculosis. This scheme 
has met with the approval of the Red Cross 
societies and has aroused great interest among 
the members of the League Commission for 
Intellectual before whom Dr. 
Vauthier last spring read an interesting paper 
on the work at Leysin. The founders of the 
“Sanatorium Universitaire” have been greatly 
encouraged by the results obtained during the 
last five years, in the course of which numerous 
students have completely recovered, while many 
others have been able to complete their studies 
and successfully pass the final examinations. 


Cooperation, 


STATISTICS OF BRITISH PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

THE new volume of statistics for 1925-26 

issued by the Board of Education is summarized 

in the London Times Educational Supplement. 


Similar tables were included in the volumes re- 


lating to the years 1920-21 and 1921-22, and 
the hope was then expressed that the information 
would be published at quinquennial intervals. 
In his preface, Sir Aubrey Symonds refers to 
the announcement already made in Parliament 
that the board trust that by the extended use 


of mechanical devices it will be possible to pub- 
lish the next volume of statisties relating to the 
period 1926-27 in conjunction with the annual 
report at an early date in 1928. 


While as many as 33 new tables are included 
Among 


A new table shows types of departments in 
So far 
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are 176 senior boys’ and 172 senior girls’ depart. 
ments for the whole country and 259 
mixed departments. 

Although the number of council Schools has 
increased notably in the last quarter of a cy. 
tury—tfrom 5,806 in 1900-01 to 9,101 in 1925-25 

—the highest roll is seen to be in 1923-24, wh 
it reached 4,432,138, as against 2,884,295 . 
1900-01. Voluntary schools, which numbers) 
14,320 twenty-five years ago, have diminished jy 
numbers to 11,626, and the voluntary schoo} 9. 
commodation has decreased from 3,729.55] jy 
1900-01 to 2,630,958 in 1925-26, a loss of mor 
than a million pupils. 

In 1900-01 the number of college-trained cer. 
tificated teachers was 38,107. In 1925-26 th 
number was nearly three times as great, having 
risen to 91,664. The size of large classes «p- 
tinues to fall and the number of small classes ¢ 
increase. The number of classes with more than 
50 on the register, but less than 60, fell from 
24,478 in 1923-24 to 19,740 in 1925-26. Th 
growth of central schools may be gathered fro 
the fact that the number of pupils remaining in 
elementary schools at age 15-16 rose from 7,74 
in 1900-01 to 13,749 in 1925-26. The number 
of children aged 16-17 in attendance rose frou 
196 in 1913-14 to 1,829 in 1925-26. 

The percentage of unskilled workmen able to 
send their children to secondary schools cn- 
tinues to grow. In 1921 the unskilled worker 
represented 2.8 of the total parents in boys 
schools and 3.2 in girls’ schools. In 1926 th 
figures were 4 and 4.1 per cent., respective. 
As many as 21 per cent. of the parents of boy: 
are skilled workers and 21.1 in the case of girls 

The output of secondary schools to the wt 
versities is well maintained. In London, th 
total number proceeding to universities was 739 
in 1921-22. In 1925-26 the number had ™ 
creased to 854. Cambridge reached a total 
447 and Oxford 328. 

The increase in junior technical schools sin 
just before the war is notable. In 1915-l+ t 
figures were 2,056 boys and 840 girls. In 192 
1926 the numbers had risen to 10,785 boys an¢ 
1,919 girls. 


Sor 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ADELAIDE 
THE University of Adelaide, established ™'Y 
éne years ago, is the best privately endowe 
institution of its kind in Australia. The don 
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tions of its chief benefactors amount to more 
than £400,000, and include a large and beauti- 
ful estate on the outskirts of the capital, where 
an agricultural research institute has been estab- 
ished. To this work, according to the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, the government is con- 
tributing up to £15,000 a year, spread over a 
series of years. 

The latest contribution from a private citizen 
has been £10,000 from Sir Josiah Symon, the 
dezvous for women students. A publie appeal, 
which is meeting with generous response, has now 
been launched to provide a similar home for 
the men and also a series of eloisters, to be dedi- 
eated to the university men who gave their lives 
in the Great War. The total cost will be £42,- 
000. and there is no doubt that the money will 
soon be forthcoming from the citizens. It will 
be a social and academic home, a campus offer- 

¢ opportunities for forming lasting bonds of 
friendship. 

“Fifty-one years ago,” said Judge Angas 
Parsons at the publie meeting where the move- 
ment was launched, “the foundation stone of 
the university building was laid. Now we are 
aying the foundation stone of its soul.” He 
said they wanted to found traditions such as 

se belonging to the Oxford and Cambridge 

Universities, and to start something akin to 
Hart House at the University of Toronto. 
The government gave the site for the Stu- 
dent’s Union buildings, and the university area 
ow comprises nine acres in the heart of the 
city and is worth many thousands of pounds. 
The number of students is now over 2,000. 


HONORS SESSION OF THE YALE 
SCHOOL OF LAW 

Tue Yale School of Law is to inaugurate an 
experument in legal edueation. According to 
Professor Robert M. Hutchins, acting dean of 
the law school, it is planned to make the sum- 
mer session of the school an honors session, 
Wherein those admitted will be allowed to do 
independent work, individually and in small 
sroups, free from the regular routine of the 
classroom. A further stiffening of the entrance 
requirements is also planned for the members 
of the senior class of Yale College who wish to 
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combine their last year in the college with the 
first year of the law school. 

The plan will be instituted with the entering 
class of the next session, when those who are 
now saving a year by attending three summer 
sessions are graduated. If then it is shown 
that it is possible to conduct the entire summer 
session on an honors basis, the plan may be ex- 
tended to the regular sessions of the law school, 
where now only third year men with high stand- 
ing are allowed to do honors work. Honors 
work is not carried on in any law school in the 
United States below the third year, and if it 
can be done successfully at Yale with beginners 
in the summer session, and can be extended to 
the regular session, it is felt that a distinct con- 
tribution to American legal education will have 
been made. 

For formal graduate courses there will be 
substituted supervised research in twelve fields 
of work. As a result it will be necessary to 
admit only a limited number of men of excep- 
tional promise. 

The change in entrance requirements for 
seniors in Yale College provides that they must 
attain a scholastic average of eighty per cent. 
or better in order to be admitted to the first- 
year class of the law school. Hitherto an aver- 
age of seventy-five per cent. has been the re- 
quirement. The immediate reason for the higher 
entrance change is to diminish the size of the 
entering class, and to secure a higher quality 
of men. The faculty of the law school is con- 
vineed that the present enrolment of 135 in the 
first year class is too large for the teaching staff 
to give satisfactory grounding in the elementary 
courses. With a selected group, the faculty will 
be able to give a higher grade of instruction, 
to train the student more intensively, and to 
make changes in the legal curriculum and 
methods of teaching to adjust them to the needs 
of the best students. 

Tuition has been increased from $300 to $350, 
in order to provide for the expansion of the 
honors work in the face of decreased income from 
student tuition because of the limitation of num- 
bers. However, capable men of limited means 
will be aided by scholarship appropriations. 
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SEGREGATION OF WHITE AND 
COLORED CHILDREN 

State laws requiring race segregation of chil- 
dren in public schools were sustained as valid by 
the Supreme Court on November 21 in a case 
from Mississippi brought by the Chinese father 
of a child. Mississippi’s constitution provides 
that “separate schools shall be maintained for 
children of the white and colored races,” and 
when Martha Lum, the daughter of Gong Lum, 
an American citizen of Chinese descent, was re- 
fused admission to a white public school in 
Mississippi and was assigned to a colored pub- 
lie school, the constitutional provision was at- 
tacked. 

In the decision, Chief Justice Taft declared 
that the question involved was 


whether a Chinese citizen of the United States is 
denied equal protection of the laws when he is 
classed among the colored races and furnished 
facilities for education equal to that offered to all, 
whether white, brown, yellow or black. Were this a 
new question, it would call for very full argument 
and consideration, but we think that it is the same 
question which has been many times decided to be 
within the constitutional power of the State Legis- 
lature to settle without intervention of the Fed- 


eral Courts under the Federal Constitution. 


The court further said: 


The legislature is not compelled to provide 
schools for each of the colored races, and, unless 
and until it does provide such schools and provide 
for segregation of the other races, such rates are 
entitled to have the benefit of the colored public 
schools. Under our statutes a colored public school 
exists in every county and in some convenient dis- 
trict in which every colored child is entitled to ob- 
tain an education. These schools are within the 
reach of all the children of the state, and the 
plaintiff does not show by her petition that she 
applied for admission to such schools. On the con- 
trary the petitioner takes the position that because 
there are no separate public schools for Mongolians 
that she is entitled to enter the white public schools 
in preference to the colored public schools. A con- 
solidated school in this state is simply a common 
school conducted as other common schools are con- 
ducted; the only distinction being that two or more 
school districts have been consolidated into one 
school. Such consolidation is entirely discretionary 
with the county school board having reference to 
the condition existing in the particular territory. 
Where a school district has an unusual amount of 
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territory, with an unusual valuation of Property 
therein, it may levy additional taxes. But the other 
common schools under similar statutes haye the 
same power. 

If the plaintiff desires, she may attend the col: 
ored public schools of her district, or, if she does 
not so desire, she may go to a private school. The 
compulsory school law of this state does not r. 
quire the attendance at a public school, and a 
parent under the decisions of the Supreme Cour 
of the United States has a right to educate his 
child in a private school if he so desires. But 
plaintiff is not entitled to attend a white publie 


school. 


RESOLUTIONS IN APPRECIATION op 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE 
PHILADELPHIA SCHOOLS 


On the occasion of the dedication of the Simon 
Gratz Senior High Schools on November 11, t! 
following resolutions were passed at a meeting 
of parents and friends of the schools: 


WHEREAS, The undersigned organizations, » 
are composed of a large number of citizens and of 
parents of pupils in the public schools, are in 
pressed by the unselfish interest which the mem! 
of the Board of Public Education of Philadelphia 
take in providing excellent public schools and ai 
quate school facilities for the children of our great 
city, and are aware of the amount of time 
energy which the members of the board gratuitous) 
devote towards this end; and, 

WHEREAS, These organizations, because of their 
close contact with the schools of the city, have a 
intimate knowledge of their operation, and are in 
a position to appreciate the honest, efficient a 
wise administration and supervision of the publi 
schools of our city, under the guidance of Super 
tendent Edwin C. Broome, acting under the dir 
tion of the board of public education; and, 

WHEREAS, These organizations appreciate, not 
only the wonderful strides that are being mad 
the erection and equipment of modern school built 
ings, but also the improvement in the qualification 
of teachers and in the standards of instruct 
moral training and hygiene; 

Resolved, That these organizations especially 4 
sire publicly to commend the board of public ‘ 
cation, the superintendent of schools and other 
executive officers, and the principals and teachers 
for their honest and efficient service to the schoo!s 
of Philadelphia, and for their devotion to the we 
fare of our children; 

Resolved, Further, that a copy of these ” 
tions be forwarded to the board of public °¢ 
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tion, to the superintendent of schools and to the 
general newspapers of the city. 
. November 11, 1927 
(Signed) HvuBErT E. REIMEL, 
Chairman 
ANNA B. Pratt, 


Vice-chairman 


These resolutions were endorsed by the fol- 


lowing organizations : 


Alumnae Association of the Girls’ High and Nor- 
mal Schools 

Alumnae Association of the William Penn High 
School for Girls 

Big Four Fathers Association 

Business and Professional Women’s Club 

Ceramic League of Philadelphia 

City Club of Philadelphia 

Fathers’ Association of Frankford High School 

Germantown and Chestnut Hill Improvement 
Association 

Northwest Mothers Club 

Philadelphia Council of the Home and School 
Associations 

Philadelphia Interstate Dairy Council 

Public Edueation and Child Labor Association of 

Pennsylvania 

loam Mothers’ Circle 

Speech Reading Club of Philadelphia 

Tioga Mothers’ Club 

United States Daughters of 1812, General Rob- 
ert Patterson Chapter 

Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of Phila- 


s 


delphia County 
Young Men’s Christian’ Association 


ADVISORY COUNCILS OF THE NEW 
YORK STATE BOARD OF REGENTS 
THE appointment of a new advisory council, 

known as the Council on Character and Humane 

Education, was made by the Board of Regents 

at the meeting on October 20. Its members are 

Dr. John H. Finley, formerly commissioner of 

edueation in this state; Dr. Mark A. May, of 

Yale University, formerly of Syracuse Univer- 

sity, and Mrs, Stella J. Preston, director of the 
department of humane education of the Amer- 
lean Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. 

Appointments to other advisory councils 


= 
lollow: 


weil ‘ . 
College Council: Chancellor Samuel P. Capen, 


University of Buffalo. 


Academic Council: Principal Charles W. Lewis, 
Kingston High School. 

Library Cowncil: Edwin H. Anderson, librarian, 
New York Public Library. 

Medical Council: Samuel A. Brown, University 
and Bellevue Hospital Medical College. 

Dental Council: Dean Holmes C. Jackson, New 
York University, College of Dentistry; Dean Daniel 
H. Squire, University of Buffalo, College of Den- 
tistry; Dean Alfred Owre, Columbia University, 
School of Dental and Oral Surgery. 

Veterinary Council: Dean Veranus A. Moore, 
Cornell University, New York State Veterinary 
College. 

Pharmacy Council: Dean William C. Anderson, 
Brooklyn College of Pharmacy; Dean Henry H. 
Rusby, College of Pharmacy of the City of New 
York; Dean William Mansfield, Albany College of 
Pharmacy; Dean Willis G. Gregory, University of 
Buffalo, College of Pharmacy; Dean Jacob Diner, 
Fordham University, College of Pharmacy. 

Music Council: Sister Alphonsus, Albany. 

Industrial Education Council: John M. O’Han- 
lon, Troy. 

Agricultural Education Council: C. W. Burkett, 
New York City. 


THE INTERFRATERNITY 
CONFERENCE 

More than 300 delegates from college frater- 
nities of the country assembled at the Pennsyl- 
vania Hotel, New York City, on November 25 
for the opening of the nineteenth annual Inter- 
fraternity Conference, heard reports which in- 
dicated an upward trend in fraternity scholar- 
ship, and which advocated abolition of “cut 
throat” competition between fraternities in se- 
curing new members. It was recommended that 
“freshman rushing” be abolished and that only 
sophomores be admitted to the organizations. 

Deans of the Universities of Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Ohio, Kansas, Oregon, Georgia Tech and 
Ohio Wesleyan were among the many leaders in 
college and fraternity life present for the con- 
ference, which was presided over by William R. 
Bayes, attorney and former judge of the King’s 
County Court. A dinner was given in the eve- 
ning, at which Josiah H. Penniman, provost of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Dr. Francis 
W. Shepardson, former commissioner of educa- 
tion for Illinois and president of Beta Theta Pi, 
were speakers. 

The report on scholastic standing was made by 
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Alvan D. Duerr, chairman of the committee on 
scholarship and headmaster of the Storm King 
School for Boys. He said a three-year survey 
of 1,750 fraternity chapters in 119 colleges 
showed not only an upward trend in fraternity 
scholarship, but a “determination on the part of 
fraternity members to align themselves with col- 
lege authorities in matters fundamentally in har- 
mony with the real purpose of college training.” 

A report on the taxation of fraternity prop- 
erty was presented by Harold Reigelman, chair- 
man of the law committee and counsel for the 
Tenement House Commission, in which he advo- 
eated extension of the tax exemption accorded 
in twelve states to the forty-eight states on the 
ground that fraternities serve the same end as 
the educational institutions of which they are a 
part. He placed the value of fraternity houses 
in excess of $50,000,000. 

Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, pastor of the Madison 
Avenue Methodist Church, spoke on fraternity 
ideals. 


THE NEW YORK STATE ASSOCIATION 
OF DISTRICT SUPERINTENDENTS 
District school supervisors from every part 

of New York state will meet at the Hotel Me- 

Alpin on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, 

December 6, 7 and 8, for the sixteenth annual 

meeting of the New York State Association of 

District Superintendents. A program of pro- 

fessional interest to school executives has been 

arranged. 

Mayor Walker is scheduled to make an ad- 
dress of weleome at the opening session on 
Tuesday afternoon. He is to be followed by 
Dr. Frank P. Graves, state commissioner of 
education, whose topic has not yet been an- 
nounced. 

The business of the convention will get under 
way on Wednesday forenoon with an address by 
Dr. J. Cayee Morrison, assistant commissioner 
of education, on “Certification as a Means of 
Improving Leadership.” Ray P. Snyder, chief 
of the rural education bureau of the state edu- 
eation department, will speak on “Some Signs 
of Progress.” 

On Wednesday afternoon there will be a dis- 
cussion of proposed amendments to the state 
compusory attendance law, led by George A. 
Hall, secretary of the New York State Child 
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Labor Commission. Anna Y,. Read, Professor 
of personnel administration of New York Uni- 
versity, will speak on “Changing Idea] of 
Teacher Responsibility.” 

On Thursday morning there will be a general 
discussion on the subject, “How ean the High 
School Better meet its Responsibility for the 
Training of Youth?’ Dr. George M. Wiley, 
assistant state commissioner of education, vill 
first present his views on the subject, after 
which the assembled district superintendents 
will participate in the discussion. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEws 


Dr. E. C. Hartwetu, superintendent of 
schools at Buffalo, N. Y., was elected president 
of the New York State Teachers’ Association at 
the annual meeting of the house of delegates 
held in Troy on November 22. George P. Ray 
nor, acting principal of the High School of 
Jamestown, N. Y., was elected vice-president 
Miss Mary W. Muldoone was elected president 
of the southern district to sueceed Superinten- 
dent Frank D. Boynton, of Ithaca. 


L. P. Goopricu, superintendent of Fond du 
Lac schools, has been elected president of the 
Northeastern Wisconsin Teachers’ Association 
for next year, and J. E. Kitowski, superinten 
dent of Menasha schools, has been chosen chair 
man of the executive committee. Miss Kath- 
erine Ryan, supervisor of practice at the Eau 
Claire State Teachers College, was recently 
elected president of the Northwestern branch 


of the association. 


FranK H. Woop, director of the School 
Buildings and Grounds Division of the De 
partment, was elected president of the Na- 
tional Council of Schoolhouse Construction at 
the annual meeting on October 20, held 
Nashville, Tenn. 

James A. Stuart, managing editor of the 
Indianapolis Star, was elected national presi 
dent of Sigma Delta Chi, professional! journal- 
istie fraternity, at the conclusion of its thir 
teenth convention recently held at the Univer- 
sity of Kansas. 


Orricers of the Associated School Boards 
and Trustees of the State of New York were 
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reelected at the annual meeting held in October 
‘n Rochester. They are: President, H. D. 
Fearon, Oneida; first vice-president, George A. 
Faulkner, Oswego; second vice-president, Mrs. 
Edwina Danforth, Rochester; third vice-presi- 
dent, R. S. Jewett, Mount Vernon; secretary, 
Mrs. E. L. Robertson, Syracuse; treasurer, 
rR. A. Searing, Rochester; chairman of the 
lgislative committee, J. Ward Russell, Glens 
Falls. About 200 delegates attended the meet- 


Lid. 


Proressor J. L. Curpron, of the division of 
appointments of the bureau of education of the 
Ohio State University, has become director of 
the department of education of the State of 
Un10, 

Dr. D. H. ErkenBERRY is now professor of 
school administration at the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, where he is working primarily in the field 

secondary education. Dr. Eikenberry was 
formerly at the University of Missouri, where 
he was professor of secondary education. 


Tue Virginia State Department of Education 
has organized a division of research, which is to 
be under the direction of Mr. M. L. Combs. 


Proressor WILLIAM S. ALLEN, of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota, has been appointed head of 
the department of political science, made vacant 
by the sudden death of Professor C. D. Allin. 


Vernon McKenzie, of New York, associate 
litor of the International Magazine Company, 
has been appointed dean of the University of 
Washington School of Journalism, to take office 
at the beginning of the winter quarter on Janu- 
ry 2. Mr. MeKenzie was a lecturer in jour- 
m and short-story writing for the Univer- 
sity of Toronto Extension Division and has also 
lectured on various phases of magazine work. 


Dr. Henry Suzzatuo, formerly professor of 
the philosophy of education at Columbia Uni- 
versity and more recently president of the Uni- 
versity of Washington, has been elected a 
permanent trustee of Stevens Institute at Ho- 
boken. Dr. Suzzallo is now engaged in an 
analysis of graduate instruction in the higher 
schools of the United States for the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 


Wituiam O, Miter, comptroller of the Uni- 
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versity of Pennsylvania and general manager of 
the university fund, has been elected trustee of 
the Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
of America for a term of four years. 


ProFEssoR FRANZ SCHNEIDER, of the German 
department of the University of California, has 
been named as the first university member of the 
credentials committee of nine governing the 
scholarship rating of more than 170 high schools 
of the state of California. The federation se- 
lects the best students at the various high schools 
and presents them with credentials and a seal 
entitling them to special advisers at the uni- 
versity. 

Miss KaTHERINE Batt, for thirty years di- 
rector of art in the San Francisco schools, was 
the recipient of a testimonial dinner on Novem- 
ber 9 at the Women’s City Club. The gathering 
was representative of the San Francisco school 
department. Amongst the one hundred and 
fifty guests the following paid tribute to Miss 
Ball’s work: Superintendent Joseph Marr 
Gwinn; Mr. Aaron Altman, director of art; 
Deputy-Superintendent Fitzgerald; Physical 
Director George; Mrs. Maud Mott, of the 
Board of Education, and Deputy-Superinten- 
dent Nolan. 


Tuomas H. Parrerson, principal of Federal 
Hill School, Bristol, Connecticut, was recently 
presented with an automobile by the graduates 
of the school and other friends. Mr. Patterson 
has been principal of the school for thirty-seven 
years, 

Cuartes T. Woopsury, for twenty-five years 
principal of the Fitchburg, Massachusetts, High 
School, died suddenly on November 26, at the 
age of sixty-four years. 


CHANGEs in the personne! of Southern Cali- 
fornia schools for the present school year as 
reported in the Sierra Educational News are as 
follows: Clarence R. Swenson, vice-principal of 
Point Loma High School last year, now vice-prin- 
cipal of the San Diego High School; Clarence 
E. Johnson, vice-principal of La Jolla High 
School last year, now principal there; Floyd 
A. Johnson, vice-principal of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School last year, now principal 
there; Hubert E. Barnes, teacher of biology, 
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in the Point Loma High School last year, now 
principal of the Redlands Junior High School. 
The following changes have been made in the 
San Diego elementary schools: Minne Pease, 
vice-principal of the Florence School last year, 
now principal of the Edison School; Emma L. 
MeLaury, of the Washington 
School last year, now principal of the Pacific 


vice-principal 


Beach School. 


At the forty-sixth annual dinner of the New 
York Association of the Alumni of the Phillips 
Exeter Academy, to be held at the Yale Club, 
Thursday, Lewis 
Perry and Secretary James A. Tufts, from the 


on December 8, Principal 
academy, and President Jeremiah Smith, Jr., 
of the board of trustees, will be among the 


speakers. 


DEFINITE plans are being made to evaluate 
the work which has been done on the Denver 
courses of study. Dr. H. B. Bruner, of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; Dr. Ernest 
Horn, of the Iowa; Dr. L. 
Thomas Hopkins, of the University of Colo- 
rado, and Dr. W. D. Armentrout, of the Colo- 
rado State Teachers College, are taking part 
in the work, the greater part of which will 
be carried on during the second semester of this 


University of 


school year. 


Dr. Ratpu H. Crow ey, senior medical of- 
ficer of the Board of Education of England and 
Wales, and Miss Evelyn Fox, secretary of the 
Mental Welfare Association of London, are 
spending some time in the United States hold- 
ing conferences with superintendents and study- 
ing the methods of the departments of health in 
the publie schools. 


PresipENT TuLLy C. Kwoxes, of the College 
of the Pacific at Stockton, California, has ac- 
cepted an invitation to give a series of addresses 
in Honolulu in December at the annual conven- 
tion of the teachers of the territory of Hawaii. 
Invitations were received from G. W. Web- 
bling, president of the Hawaii Educational Asso- 
ciation, and from the department of public in- 
struction of the territory. The convention will 
be held December 28 to 30. 


Dr. N. L. ENGELHARDT, professor of educa- 
tional administration at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, addressed principals of the 
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schools of Denver, Colorado, on October 7 He 
diseussed significant phases of school adminis. 
tration. 


A CONFERENCE of New York State school anj 
college deans and others interested in character 
education will be held on December 3 a 1) 
A. M. at Columbia University. Dr. Mark May. 
professor of educational psychology, Yale Uni- 
versity, will speak on “The Latest Findings jy 
Character Education.” Other speakers wil! je 
Mrs. William H. Purdy, president of the Stat, 
Federation of Women’s Clubs; Miss Dorothy 
Stimson, dean of Goucher College, and Mrs 
Meta B. Steinhausen, dean of the Washington 
Junior High School, Rochester. 


THE annual meeting of the Association of 
Governing Boards of State Universities and 
Allied Institutions met at the University oi 
Missouri on November 3, 4 and 5. 
Stratton D. Brooks welcomed the visitors and 
presided as host to the delegates. 
Sam A. Baker was one of the principal speakers 


Presider t 


Governor 


A COMMISSION on the Cité Universitaire at 
Paris is visiting the United States. The mem 
bers of the commission are: M. Honorat, sen- 
ator, formerly minister of public instruction 
president of the Cité Universitaire; M. Branet, 
secretary, and M. Bechmans, architect, and \. 
Deselos, associate director of the National Office 
of French Universities. A campaign will & 
made to raise the sum of $400,000 to provide a 
dormitory for American students who attend 
the University of Paris, as one of the units 0! 
the Cité Universitaire. Dr. Homer Gage, 0 
Woreester, Mass., is chairman of the committee. 
Other members are Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Charles E. Hughes, George W. Wickersham and 
Thomas W. Lamont. 


THE Nichols Chemistry Building of New York 
University will be opened on the afternoon 
December 3. Dr. William H. Nichols, a grad 
uate of the university, now a member of the 
council, gave $600,000 for the erection ot the 
building. Among those who will give addresses 
are Dr. Arthur B. Lamb, professor of chem 
istry at Harvard University; Dr. Arthur F. 
Hill, professor of chemistry at New York Uni- 
versity, and Dr. James Kendall, professor ©! 
chemistry and dean of the graduate school 
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the university. Dr. Nichols will formally pre- 
sent the building and Chancellor Elmer Ells- 
Brown will accept the gift on'the part of 
the university. Mrs. William H. Nichols will 
unveil the memorial tablet. 


worth 


Ix connection with the dedication of the 
Silsby Seience Hall, the gift in part of the Gen- 
eral ‘Education Board, at Talladega College, 
Talladega, Alabama, there was held a confer- 
ence on the Teaching of the Sciences in Colleges 
for Negroes, the first of its kind in this field of 
education. Under the chairmanship of Mr. Leon 
Favrot, papers dealing with “The Sciences and 
Modern Life,’ “Curricular Problems in the 
Teaching of the Seiences,” “The Sciences and 
Pre-professional Courses,” “Biology and Human 
Welfare,” “The Art of Teaching the Sciences” 
and “Facilities for Teaching the Sciences in 
Negro Colleges” were presented and discussed 
by Seeretary Fred L. Brownlee, of the American 
Missionary Association; Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, 
director of the Lincoln Institute of School Ex- 
perimentation of Columbia University; Presi- 
dent John Hope, of Morehouse College; Dr. 
Elias P. Lyon, dean of the Medical School of 
the University of Minnesota; Dr. Michael O. 
Dumas, of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Lorande L. 
Woodruff, professor of protozoology, Yale Uni- 
versity; Professor L. P. O’Hara, of Talladega 
College; Dr. Francis D. Curtis, associate pro- 
fessor of education, University of Michigan; 
Professor St. Elmo Brady, of Fisk University, 
and Dr. W. T. B. Williams, of the Slater Board. 
Representatives of the science departments of 
some twenty-five of the leading colleges for 
Negroes—about one hundred and ten delegates 
in all—attended the conference, which was re- 
garded by those present as probably the most 
significant meeting in the field of collegiate in- 
struction for Negroes in recent years. Some 


” 


idea of the work done may be secured from the 
paper by Dr. Lyon, which will be printed in 
SCHOOL AND Society. 


Grounp has been broken for the new women’s 
building at the University of Michigan, for 
which the alumni have collected $1,000,000. Dr. 
Eliza M. Mosher, for many years dean of women 
and the first full-time woman professor on the 
taculty, turned the first spadeful of earth. The 


hostess room in the building will be named in 
her honor. 
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A MEMORIAL gift of $10,000 to establish the 
Florence M. Cushing fund for cultural reading 
has been made to Vassar College by Miss Eliza- 
beth G. Houghton, of Boston. Florence M. 
Cushing served as librarian of the college from 
1874 to 1876. 


PRINCETON UNIveERsitTy has received a bequest 
of $3,000 by the will of Herbert S. Carter, 
head of the Harvey School at Mawthorne. Mr. 
Carter wrote that the bequest is “the difference 
between what I paid for my education there and 
what it cost the university.” 


Tue General Education Board has made a 
gift of $350,000 for the new Philadelphia Art 
Museum, contingent on the raising of $650,000 
additional to provide for the execution of the 
general exhibition program. 


THE Sesquicentennial Exposition organ, which 
cost originally $150,000 and is said to be the 
fourth largest in the world, has been pur- 
chased by Cyrus H. K. Curtis, the publisher, 
and presented to the University of Pennsyl- 
vania. The instrument was purchased from the 
receivers of the Sesquicentennial at a price 
understood to be $20,000. It will be erected 
in the new William B. Irvine Auditorium of the 
university, which is designed to be the musical 
and dramatic center of the campus. 


WISCONSIN receives this year $4,059,041 from 
the Wisconsin Legislature. Of this amount 
$3,684,041 will be used for general operations, 
$175,000 for maintenance of buildings and 
grounds, and $200,000 for books, apparatus and 
furniture. 


Tue total amount of money from the Massa- 
chusets State income tax receipts to go to the 
cities and towns as reimbursements in part for 
school teachers’ salaries, is reported by Dr. 
Payson Smith, commissioner of education, as 
$5,057,705.20, an increase of almost $2,000,000 
over the same figure last year. The amount 
of money for each municipality varies accord- 
ing to the training and experience of their 
school teachers, and the amount paid. The 
communities receive $100, $150 and $200 per 
teacher from the income tax funds, according 
to the rating thus determined. Boston, as 
would be expected, leads the list by a very 
wide margin, the reimbursement this year 
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amounting to $801,058. Other leading compara- 
tive figures are Worcester, $228,790; Spring- 
field, $193,347; Fall River, $146,100; New 
Bedford, $126,317; Cambridge, $121,460; 
Lowell, $100,774. 


THE Stout Institute at 
consin, recently opened a nursery school in 
connection with the courses in parental edu- 
cation and child development. This nursery 
school is equipped to take care of from six- 
teen to twenty children. Various departments 
of the school of home economies are assisting 
with the problem of the care, training and 
feeding of the children. 


Menomonie, Wis- 


Firrren freshman scholarships of $500 each 
for the year 1928-29 have been established at 
Radcliffe College. These are offered by the 
anniversary scholarships committee, made up 
of alumnae, in connection with the fiftieth an- 
niversary of Radcliffe in 1929. Mrs. William 
A. Muller, of Arlington, is chairman of the 
committee, which will select candidates from 
fifteen districts in various parts of the country. 


BuCKNELL UNIVERSITY has adopted a group 
insurance plan for its faculty and employees. 
A policy for $350,000 has been taken out with 
the Connecticut General Life Insurance Com- 
pany. Professors are for $5,000; 
associate and assistant professors for $4,000; 
instructors for $3,000, and all other full-time 
employees for $1,000. 


insured 


AT a special meeting of the faculty of the 
College of the City of New York on November 
23, called by President Frederick B. Robinson 
to consider the case of Alexander Lifshitz, who 
was recently suspended for his alleged slurs on 
the faculty, the following resolution was 
adopted by a unanimous vote: “We believe 
unanimously that Mr. Lifshitz was properly 
suspended from college and that his letter of 
explanation addressed to the president was un- 
satisfactory and equivocal. We accordingly 
recommend that pending any application for 
reinstatement which he may hereafter present, 
the president be given as full power in the 
premises as the faculty itself might exercise.” 


Tue Sierra Educational News announces the 
winning by the California Teachers Association 
of the Grigsby Tenure Case, in the Supreme 
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Court of California. Mrs. Isadore Grigsby (who 
died in September) was not reelected to her posi- 
tion in the Napa schools. She brought suit in 1924 
against the trustees of. the Napa School Dis- 
trict to restrain the board from dismissing her. 
The Superior Court in Napa County handed 
down the opinion that the tenure law was yp. 
constitutional because it was “discriminatory.” 
That is, it then applied to teachers in schools of 
eight teachers or more and did not apply to 
teachers in schools of seven teachers or less 
At the last session of the legislature, the politi- 
cal code was amended so that all teachers in the 
state at the end of two or three years of success. 
ful service, unless dismissed on charges proven, 
automatically become permanent teachers, The 
case was appealed to the Supreme Court of 
California and the California Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, through its attorney, Mr. Leo Maurasky, 
continued its legal services. The Supreme Court 
has issued a decision on appeal, signed by Asso- 
ciate Justice Langdon, and concurred in unani- 
mously by the other judges, reversing the Supe 
rior Court of Napa County and declaring th 
Tenure Law constitutional. Judge Langdon for 
a number of years was a teacher in and ther 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco. 


THE recent report of the results of a researe! 
program conducted by twenty-six schools of the 
Private School Teachers’ Association of Phila- 
delphia contrasts the scholastic standards 0! 
publie schools and those of private schools. Th 
report explains why the same sets of standards 
can not be used for both, and sets forth norms 
for aid in the proper classification of private- 
school students. The sixteen tables included in 
the report provide norms and ranges for the 
various grades in chronological age, mental ag’ 
and educational age. 


A survey of 414 private schools with a na- 
tional enrolment of 52,000 pupils, has been 
made public by the advertising firm of N. W 
Ayer & Co., which shows that about $48,000,000 
is being spent this year for private school 
tuition. Although the number of schools re 
porting excellent enrolment has been declining 
steadily for three years, the report says that this 
year’s percentage is six points higher than the 
low mark made in 1922. The schools of New 
England appear to be the most flourishing, bu! 
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the middle west has the greatest gain on the 


single factor of percentages of full schools. 


Tue Denver Board of Education has author- 
ved an experiment in a room of one of the ele- 
mentary schools to determine the value of vita 
glass. This glass .anufacured in England 
and transmits ul a-violet rays. A careful 
check will be kept of pupils of this and other 
rooms for comparative purposes. A report of 
the results of the experiment will be published. 


Tus department of health and corrective 
physical education of the Los Angeles city 
schools will give a special health institute for 
teachers, from December 19 to 24, at which 
time thousands of educators will assemble in 
Los Angeles. Lectures will be given from nine 
Hall. Members of the California Medical Asso- 
ciation are invited, 

A “prevenTORIUM” for Virginia teachers who 
need preventive medical treatment has been 
provided by the Virginia Education Association. 
It will be located at Charlottesville, in the hos- 
pital units of the University of Virginia, now 
inder construction, and will embrace twenty 
rooms, accommodating twenty patients at a 
time. Under the arrangement entered into with 
the university, a contribution of $40,000 is 
made by the association toward the cost of the 
building, $20,000 of which has already been 
paid, the remaining $20,000 to be paid upon 
completion of the building. The charge to 
teachers will be $4 per day, with a minimum 
charge of $15 to any patient. This will cover 
the cost of professional service, room, nursing, 
hoard and so on. Physicians and surgeons of 
the hospital agree to make no charge to patients 
in the preventorium. 


AccorpING to the report of the New York 
state orthopedic surgeon there were 2,007 
patients, erippled by poliomyelitis (infantile 
paralysis), under state care on September 1 
as compared with 1,850 on May 1, an increase 
ot 157 cases in four months. The number of 
cases with onset since 1916 was 1,671, repre- 
senting an inerease of 180 eases, while the num- 
ber of eases under care with onset prior to 
1916 decreased by 23. Ten elinies were held 
during August with a total attendance of 143 
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patients of which 53 were children of pre- 
school age. Over one half (79) of the number 
who attended were poliomyelitis cases, while 64 
came because of orthopedic defects from other 
causes. 


Tue Cardiganshire, Wales, Education Com- 
mittee has decided to inform parents in the 
Welsh county that the teaching profession is 
overcrowded, and that other professions should 
be sought for the children. Fourteen student 
teachers are on the authority’s staff, and posts 
can not be found for them. The same condition 
is found all over Wales. In Monmouthshire 
applications have been received from 55 stu- 
dents resident in Monmouthshire who had left 
training colleges in 1927, only four of whom 
have found posts in the county. There are also 
54 teachers who are variously qualified as uncer- 
tificated teachers, who for some time have been 
teaching in the schools without salary. Yet an- 
other 78 pupils who have left the secondary 
schools have applied to be allowed to teach. 

Tue Belgian residential college in the Cité 
Universitaire, Paris, was opened by the Duke 
of Brabant on November 4. The Belgian col- 
lege is the third of the residential colleges for 
foreign students to be completed. 





DISCUSSION 


A SYSTEM OF NOTE-TAKING 

THE examination is the bugbear of the college 
student. Sooner or later he is bound to be 
faced with this enemy of all his aspirations and 
he will be judged on the results of the conflict. 
For fifteen years I have heard school men of all 
positions and teaching all subjects universally 
agree that the examination was an evil which 
should be eliminated—only, well, what are you 
going to substitute? So to-day we still find the 
examination filling its old place, thoroughly 
detested by students and faculty, universally 
admitted to be an evil and a black mark against 
our modern educational system, but—well, what 
ean you do about it? It’s bad, but where’s your 
substitute? Got to have something! And as a 
matter of fact we have no substitute for the 
examination and probably never will. 

So let’s make the best of it. The river must 
be crossed and the wise man recognizes the fact 
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and governs himself accordingly. A good note- 
book, up to date and well reviewed, will check- 
mate any examination which a college professor 
or a high-school teacher will ever administer. 
The instructor is reasonable. He expects you 
to know only those things which you are quite 
capable of understanding. To master those 
things you must have them accessible—hence 
my subject of notes. 

I always advise my students to keep two sets 
of notes. The first set is the usual loose leaf 
or exercise book wherein is contained every- 
thing of interest on the subject which the in- 
structor has brought out. For this set of notes, 
which is in no way unique, I personally prefer 
that type of notebook, or rather set of covers, 
which simply acts as a clamp. This is not the 
regularly prepared and perforated loose leaf. 
Any sheet of any size may be clamped in be- 
tween the covers simply by bending these covers 
back and then closing the jaws on the material. 
This type of book happens to suit my own 
peculiar tastes and has nothing particular to 
recommend it. 

However, I make one thing perfectly clear to 
students from the start. A genius may be able 
to listen to a lecture, carry away the details and 
produce them five months later on an examina- 
tion. I certainly am no genius and very much 
doubt if there are any in the class. Therefore, 
take full notes on every point raised by the 
instructor. Furthermore, and this is very im- 
portant, do exactly the same with any and 
every book prescribed in college, no exceptions 
allowed. Any one can read through a book and 
come away with a number of hazy and general 
ideas as to what the author says. But that will 
not get one past an examination. I point out 
the necessity of comprehensive notes on all read- 
ing and then of a thorough review of these 
notes, 

This brings me to my constructive suggestions. 
I have worked out a very neat system of pocket 
notes which I have never seen in use by any 
one else, but which I find extremely effective— 
so I pass the idea along. 

It will doubtless be admitted that all parts of 
a lecture or book are not remembered with 
equal ease. Also that the only way to get cer- 
tain concepts into one’s head is simply by drill. 
Proceeding on this basis, I use little three by 
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five cards of the standard ruled variety and | 
tell my classes to go over each lecture carefully 
and pick out from it the really troublesome and 
important parts, condense these and enter they 
on one face of this card. -I claim that the real 
meat of any lecture will go on one side of a 
three by five card if the writing is smal] and 
neat. Perhaps I exaggerate, but that does not 
mafter. Remember that these cards are only 
for the really difficult points—the formula, the 
definition, the list of bones, the exceptions to 
some rule. 

Then I point out to them that one of our 
best attested laws of learning deals with the 
distribution of effort. This leads up to the 
idea that to master the material on the cards— 
which form the backbone of all the courses— 
we must keep at them. It is the odd five min- 
utes that counts, the five minutes while waiting 
for a car or for an appointment or before a 
meal. The cards are kept in the pocket, and 
five minutes is enough to run through the really 
troublesome parts of any lecture if properly 
condensed. To the real student this is a great 
saving of time. He can probably work in 
enough odd periods thus to entirely take car 
of his review—probably about an hour a day. 

But all men in college are not real students. 
They need a little incentive. I give that m- 
centive in my own classes through a rapid quiz 
at the beginning of every lecture, giving the 
class twenty to thirty questions answerable by 
a word or a phrase each and drawn from the 
review work. I find that by this method | 
gradually get most of my class using these 
pocket notes. I stress review so much, and 
this is such an easy way of handling review 
that they take to it in sheer self-defense. 

There are a few technical points which should 
be made clear about these pocket notes. First, 
keep all subjects segregated as to cards. In 
other words, don’t mix chemistry and history 
on one card, or literature and mathematies. 
This is for reasons given later. 

Secondly, try and be systematic. Reckon om 
getting a certain number of these ecards ™ 
viewed every day. The proportion obviously 
depends on how many you have, but it Is 42 
excellent thing to reckon on going over, S@Y, five 
or ten or fifteen a day. This is all with the 
idea of keeping brushed up on review. 
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Thirdly, arrange your eards so that their 
frequency in review corresponds roughly to the 
jificulty of their material. For instance, I 
always advise mixing the cards up. Chemistry, 
nathematies, history, literature, and so on, all 
vo into one big pile. But this pile should be 
properly arranged, Near the top are the cards 
containing new material or old, but very diffi- 
eylt material; in other words, the notes which 
are not as yet safely mastered. Near the bot- 
tom are those cards whose material is more or 
ess safely tucked away in the memory. Take 
a certain number of cards off the top as the 
day's work in review. Then replace them that 
night in the order of their difficulty, roughly 
of course. 

One card may contain new and very difficult 
material. Put it near the top so that it will 
he reviewed again to-morrow or the next day. 
Another may contain material which is per- 
fectly mastered. Put it at the bottom of the 
pack. A third may be intermediate between 
ese two in diffieulty. Place it in an inter- 
mediate position. In this way the material 
which is most diffieult is receiving most atten- 

, while that which is thoroughly mastered 
is only being reviewed, let us say, once in three 
weeks, 

Fourthly, reenter the material which persists 
in eluding the memory. If you have a formula 
n chemistry which simply won’t stay put in 

ur mind, enter it on a second and even a 
third ecard, This will insure its constant review, 
and eventually it must sueeumb. 

Fifthly, eliminate dead wood; otherwise you 
may need a trunk to earry your card notes. 
This is only common sense. If, say, you are 
beginning French, you will need the ecards to 
help you master the elementary rules and vo- 
cabulary. But the time will come when con- 
tinued review of these points is purely a waste 
ot time. Continued practice in them has 
drought you to a point where they are literally 
t the finger tips. So tear up the card. If 
there are any points on it which still are a little 
uncertain, transfer them to another card. But 
you must keep the ecard system reasonably 
small; otherwise you are defeating your own 
ends, 

Finally, watch the last review before the 
examination. As the examination approaches, 
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segregate the cards according to subject. Get 
all the chemistry together, and so on. Then 
you have a chance of a thorough review of the 
difficult points of every subject by the most 
convenient possible method. This review should 
be accompanied by a review of the larger and 
more complete system of notes. It should also 
be essentially a review of work thoroughly in 
hand and not a last-minute cramming to pass 
an examination. Take the afternoon and eve- 
ning off before an examination, as a reward 
for a term’s work well done. Don’t study until 
2:00 A. M. the morning before and hope to pull 
down an “A.” Some people can do it, but 
they are not to be classed with ordinary mortals. 

The culmination of this whole system of 
pocket notes is reached when the individual can 
get along with these notes alone and not take 
the fuller and more bulky variety. That state 
is reached, however, only after much practice, 
and should probably not be attempted by the 
average college man, certainly not by the high 
school boy. 

G. H. Estasprooks 
COLGATE UNIVERSITY 


ESTIMATING THE COLLEGE TEACH- 
ER’S TEACHING ABILITY 

In most professional fields we estimate the 
professional’s ability by his accomplishments in 
the field in which he claims proficiency. An 
attorney’s ability is estimated by his accom- 
plishments in law, a physician’s ability by his 
accomplishments in the medical field, ete. The 
college teacher, however, is evaluated by his 
training, his ability to write, to lecture, to carry 
on research, or to make influential social con- 
tacts, not by his ability to teach. 

Recent attempts have been made to measure 
teaching ability. In all these undertakings 
many factors such as training, interests, gen- 
eral fund of information (usually reflecting the 
test deviser’s general fund of information) 
were measured and a correlation between these 
factors and teaching ability was assumed. That 
just as high a correlation could have been dis- 
covered by testing for numerous other factors 
has been ignored. In no instance have the 
actual results of teaching been measured. 

Could not some ingenious test deviser con- 
struct a test that would measure the results of 
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teaching as an index of the teacher’s teaching 
ability? The students’ rank on an intelligence 
test, an inventory test at the beginning of a 
course followed by a standardized test at the 
end of the course could, perhaps, be used as a 
basis for a criterion of the college teacher’s 
teaching ability. 
Norma V. SCHEIDEMANN 


THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF TEXAS 

In the issue of ScHoot anp Society for Sep- 

tember 10, facts are quoted concerning the elec- 

tion of twenty-one college and university presi- 

dents and three important deans. The article 


Of these twenty-four elections not one, he 
says, was promoted from the faculty, not one was 
selected from the state, not one was a subject 


specialist. ... 


May I suggest that the writer has omitted 
from his list one of the most important elections 
and one that directly contradicts the statements 
just quoted? 

Dr. Harry Yandell Benedict, the new presi- 
dent of the University of Texas, is a Texan and 
an alumnus of the university. Just previcus to 
his elevation to the presidency he was professor 
of applied mathematics and astronomy and dean 
of the College of Arts and Sciences. He has 
been a member of the faculty since 1899. 

H. T. Manven 

PROFESSOR OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 

UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS 





QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN ENGLAND SINCE THE 
WAR 

Ir is just nine years since the Armistice that 
ended the world war was signed. The anni- 
versary is celebrated throughout the Empire 
with that combined sense of thankfulness for 
mercies achieved and gratitude for lives laid 
down in the achievement which still plays so 
great a part in Imperial life. If years dull 
the sharp edge of personal sorrow, they can not, 
for this generation, replace losses that have 
deprived so vast a multitude of their hopes. 
One indirect result of the war has been to give 
to women in England a different place in na- 
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tional affairs. A new economic responsibility 
a new and larger interest in the political frame, 
work of economic life, a newly revealed capacity 
for affairs small and great, not only necessitate 
the recognition of women as competent for thp 
full status of citizenship but involved an gdp. 
cational reconstruction. The vastly extended 
franchise implies a development of educations) 
facilities that will make the electorate of som 
28,000,000 persons competent to exercise judg. 
ment in the great fields of public affairs, Thy: 
we find throughout the decade from the yea 
1917 joint efforts to carry the principles of de- 
mocracy to the farthest possible point and to 
make democracy worthy of the privileges o! 
citizenship. When the decade falls into per. 
spective, there will be seen, on the one hand, 
the boldest measures of political enfranchise- 
ment ever taken in an old country, and, on tly 
other, determined efforts to bring all forms of 
education to the doors of the people; not only 
school and university education, but every form 
of adult education, and the multiplication of 
library provision for the use of students of al 
ages. But this age of transition has its special 
problems, and we have not fulfilled the promises 
in the way of education and equal opportunities 
that were held out at the immediate period 
the Armistice. 

The case can be stated simply. The children 
in the elementary schools, born in the dark 
autumn of the year 1914, have only one more 
year of school life. About haif a million chi 
dren born in the year 1914-15 will be duet 
leave school in the coming year, and the vast 
majority of these children will not obtain th 
full benefits that it seemed safe to promise ten 


years ago. A national system of education cat 


not be wholly transformed in a deeade. Tl 
Act of 1918, that seemed capable of crowning 
at once the great educational principles laid 
down by Lord Balfour in 1902, has proved to b 
more difficult to put in action than was thoug it 
The one difficulty that seemed insuperabi 
proved no difficulty at all. It was found that 
child labor was not wanted, and the school a¢' 
was raised to fourteen without opposition an¢ 
could be raised to fifteen, from the point of vie¥ 
of the labor market, without difficulty. But tbe 
educational problem is not merely concert 
with the labor market. When the problem cam 
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to be examined both centrally and locally, ques- 
pan not only of finance but of school places, 
of school buildings and of the organization of 
educational schemes had to be faced. A survey 
~vealed that innumerable reforms had to be 
indertaken ; that each local authority had to 
sopsider its own problem and its own polity; 
that the Board of Education, apart altogether 
from political interventions, had before it the 
tremendous task of coordinating the local 
schemes as part of a national system. Moreover, 
a temporary throwback twice occurred; once as 
. result of an ill-thought-out political scheme 
f economy, and again as the result of the vast 
losses involved in the coal stoppage and other 
forms of labor unrest. Meanwhile, however, not 
mly has progress on an irregular line been 
ide, but the purely educational problems have 
been thought out by the consultative committee 
‘ the Board of Education. 
When the first decade after the Armistice is 
pleted, it should be possible to say that every 
iid born during the war has gained some defi- 
ite advantage from the great educational re- 
vival that the losses of the war made inevitable. 
Even those born in the first year of the war 
would substantially benefit if the report of the 
consultative committee on the education of the 
adolescent were brought everywhere into sub- 
stantial operation. There should be, and there 
need be, no delay in completing everywhere the 
bifureation of education that all now admit 
should take place about the age of eleven. The 
course of four years that should normally follow 
the conclusion of the primary period of instruc- 
tion and training should become operative every- 
where. Several local authorities have under- 
taken schemes for grouping the older children 
in country districts in central schools, and it is 
possible to anticipate excellent results even in 
rural areas. After all, the principles that un- 
derlie a sound national system of education 
have, after long and exhaustive examination, 
proved simpler than many educationists sup- 
posed. The keynote to the whole system is, as 
Matthew Arnold saw many years ago, the pro- 
vision of a liberal system of education in the 
‘rst period of adoleseenee. A thorough ground- 
ing in a few subjects, and the acquisition of the 
power to think, is the necessary preparation for 
all vocational work, and the report of the con- 
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sultative committee has made it plain that this 
ean be provided universally. The question of 
the raising of the school age may be left to settle 
itself as soon as a universal system of sound 
education for the first period of adolescence is 
provided. This is in sight, and when it arrives 
a new epoch in the history of English education 
will have opened. But perhaps the most sig- 
nificant point of the post-war period is the 
awakening of all classes in the nation and in 
the Empire to the necessity of a thorough and 
liberal education for all—The Times Educa- 
tional Supplement. 





REPORTS 


THE QUALITY OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
PROCESS 

“EPOCH-MAKING” works on education flow 
forth in so persistent and bewildering a stream 
that the earnest seeker needs all his instinct 
and training to enable him to select the one 
book a month which he can afford to read and 
ponder. Lucky if he lights on something that 
touches competently a vital point and has in 
its style a quality that will not let him go. If 
he is among those who are baffled by the situa- 
tion in which our secondary schools and colleges 
now stand, he may well pass by bulkier volumes 
to give his thought to a pamphlet of something 
over one hundred pages, “The Quality of the 
Educational Process in the United States and 
in Europe,” a reprint in a single bulletin of 
parts of two recent annual reports of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching. The author, Dr. William Setchel 
Learned, assistant secretary of the Foundation, 
fortified by a long experience as student of edu- 
cation, as master and administrator in secon- 
dary schools, as foreign exchange teacher, as 
adviser to important school systems, attacks 
with thoroughness a subject often discussed 
heretofore in casual fashion by American ob- 
servers of European education, and presents 
his judgments with a clarity and freshness of 
phrase that make the reading of his study a 
tonic exercise. 

Dr. Learned announces at the outset that his 
purpose is to discover in the educational process 
of three European nations with aspirations 
most nearly like our own, England, France 
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and Germany, methods which may prove of 
service in solving our problems. To this end 
he dismisses with mere statement our own 
merits and European weaknesses. 

Part I, reprinted from the 1925 Annual Re- 
port, discusses secondary education; Part II, 
from the 1926 report, includes an examination 
of school, college and university. Each part 
begins with a careful survey of the defects of 
American practice, and follows with a study 
of practice abroad, taking up each of the three 
European countries and considering, item by 
item, size of school units, differentiation in 
quality of pupils, cohesion and purpose in the 
curricula, competence of teaching staffs, corre- 
lation between school and college, between 
college and university, tests of the results of 
education; In the last analysis American defi- 
ciencies are found to trace back, first, to a 
mistaken application of the principle of equal 
educational opportunities, according to which 
our schools have endeavored to put all pupils 
through the same educational mill, and second, 
to our system of credits, most ingenious on the 
surface, whereby a student “passes off’ a 
course and records it immediately as one of the 
sixteen or twenty “units” that mark him as an 
educated man. 

Drawing his text from the English practice 
of giving separate attention to capable pupils 
in the secondary school and the provision in 
all three countries of suitable schools for pupils 
who are not fitted for the courses leading to 
intellectual work, Dr. Learned suggests for 
our school communities the establishment of 
top schools or top divisions that “shall embody, 
for those capable of profiting by it, the best 
we know in the process of education for this 
period of life.”’” In the conduct of our academic 
work, he reminds us, we are eaten up with 
sentimentality, and we encourage in the class- 
room low standards that our pupils will not 
tolerate in their athletics, where the boy who 
can jump the bar a few inches higher than his 
schoolmate holds a definite place of superiority. 
“The frank objectivity that we put into sport, 
the European puts into head work, and makes 
it engage the best powers of each pupil; we 

sentimentalize our education, and the youth 
properly finds his own inventions more im- 
portant.” 
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For the instruction of the top sections Dr, 
Learned would have teachers with scholarship 
broad enough to enable them to think in terme 
of the complete curriculum that confronts each 
pupil; he would organize a few curricula on}y 
in which the “units” would be almost entirely 
“required” of the pupil working in the curricy. 
lum of his choice; he would keep the Sections 
small, so that the same teachers might aceon. 
pany their pupils through a considerable por- 
tion of the course. 

Under this régime also examinations over 
fragments of work would be discarded, or rele. 
gated to the position of intermediate tests for 
the student’s guidance. In the place which they 
have occupied would be set a general examina. 
tion, one at the end of each of two or thre 
stages in the progress of the student's educa. 
tion, calling for the exercise of ability as it 
has been brought to flower through his train- 
ing. Such tests, long in use abroad, are a more 
reasonable measure of the result of education 
than our “installment plan” of examinations, 
wherein we seem to be trying to “prove fitness 


each year for four years and adding up the 
results.” 

Dr. Learned’s proposals are fortunately not 
without exemplification on this side of the 
water. He mentions among schools the Wal- 
nut Hills High School, in Cincinnati, open only 
to pupils who display exceptional powers, and 
the James Madison High School, of Brooklyn, 
which has organized the upper twenty per cent. 
of its pupils into a separate school; among ©l- 
leges, the University of Toronto, with her pass 
and honor courses, Harvard University, wit 


{ 


her comprehensive final examination and ¢e- 
gree “with distinction,” 
with her special courses for honors concluding 
likewise in a general examination. The pla 
adopted of Harvard, in use for the first ume 
this academic year, of discontinuing class work 
several weeks in advance of the examination, 
is another step in the same direction, throws 
the emphasis upon the student’s ability to mar 
shal and assimilate his material. 

Dr. Learned appends to his Bulletin a chat 
giving a graphic display of the fragmentary 
and haphazard curriculum in America and 7 
coherent and purposive plans of Europe. The 
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mechanical form, too, of the Bulletin, as it has 
been set by the Merrymount Press, is a valiant 
aid to the effectiveness of the foreeful presen- 


tation. 
Any questioning of one’s honesty, and par- 


ticularly of the honesty of one’s professional 
practice, is likely to stir opposition, and none 
the less because courteously phrased. Belliger- 
ents may find here good hunting among details. 
The American who was received courteously in 
English schools will be sure that the section on 
the English classrooms is unfair. The loyal 
collecee man will know of one institution at 
least where the good students are well known 
to the authorities and where they are not 
allowed to “wander through their eight semes- 
ters undistinguished in the mass, until their 
names appear in italie letters on the commence- 
ment program as a final tribute from the regis- 
trar’s comptometer.” But a few such items 
ean have no serious effect upon one’s attitude 
toward contentions buttressed by so copious an 
array of evidence. The weight of criticism will 
doubtless come from those who insist that edu- 
cation in America shall be democratic, that the 
schoolroom should be managed so that each, 
working according to his ability, shall minister 
to the education of the group, that cooperation, 
not competition, shall be made the motive of 
student effort. For there is much in our Amer- 
ican system that, even in our inexperience, we 
like to think of as traditional, and our idealism 
teaches us that man must live neither by bread 
alone nor by intellect alone. Shall we allow 
the institutions of deeadent and fascist Europe 
to be foisted upon the keepers of the citadel 
of one hundred per cent. Americanism? Must 
we now substitute for our democratic plan of 
equal opportunity for all a system of intellec- 
tual snobbishness ? 

By no means. The time is upon us when we 
must cease to confuse equality of opportunity 
with equality in the subject-matter of educa- 
tion. When college presidents shout from the 
housetops the seeret that our colleges have “not 
too many students, but too many that are not 
students,” and that “we have not developed in 
this country any general respect for scholarship 
as such,” we must give up our slogans or see 
‘o it that they eventuate into reputable results. 
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To quote once more from Dr. Learned’s tempt- 
ingly quotable paragraphs: “That we are a 
people of genuine ideals the extraordinary ex- 
tent and variety of our educational effort 
clearly proves. Surely the sense of reality that 
has successfully guided our determination to 
make education universal will not desert us 
when we seek to make it also valid and sub- 
stantial.” 

“The Quality of the Educational Process in 
the United States and in Europe” has the char- 
acter of a landmark among American contri- 
butions to the literature of comparative educa- 
tion. Coming at this time the paper is a happy 
augury of the spirit and purpose of the study 
of the relations of secondary and higher educa- 
tion in Pennsylvania which the Carnegie Foun- 
dation is planning, and which holds promise 
of intelligent modification of our educational 
practice. In the meantime we may venture to 
hope that the experiment of richer educational 
opportunities for our ablest boys and girls may 
be extended, in a sincere effort to make them 
worthy of the scholar’s birthright. 

H. A. Domincovicu 

GERMANTOWN FRIENDS SCHOOL, 

PHILADELHIA 





SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 

FoLLowINnG the precedent of other regional 
organizations, the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools of the Middle States and 
Maryland, at its forty-first annual convention at 
Atlantic City on November 25 and 26, estab- 
lished an accredited list which began with 187 
schools, distributed as follows: Pennsylvania, 32 
publie high schools, 27 private high schools; 
New York, 22 public high schools, 36 private 
high schools; New Jersey, 37 public high schools, 
16 private high schools; Maryland, 6 public high 
schools, 8 private high schools; Delaware, one 
public high school, two private high schools. 

The names of these schools were read for the 
information of the convention, but not for pub- 
lication. Printing of the accredited list was 
deferred until May 1, 1928, when additional data 
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will probably bring the list up to 225, according 
to Dr. E. D. Grizzell, chairman of the commis- 
sion on accredited schools. There were about 
3,300 schools in the regional directory prepared 
by the office of the commission in starting its 
work last February. Favorable responses to the 
first letter of the commission setting forth the 
accrediting project were received from 850 prin- 
cipals. In their answers to the detailed ques- 
tionnaires of the commission, “an admirable co- 
operative spirit was shown by the schools,” said 
Dr. Grizzell. 

Recommendations for the accredited list were 
made to the commission by state committees 
composed of representative school and college 
men, their basis of action being the fundamental 
policies adopted by the association in 1925. 
These include the usual accrediting standards as 
to buildings, library and laboratories, records, 
requirements for graduation, salaries, prepara- 
tion of teachers, teaching load, pupil load, ete. 

Dr. Grizzell referred in his report to the 
financing of the commission, which received for 
this work an appropriation of $1,000 from the 
association and $10,000 from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration. 

Preceding the commission’s report the con- 
vention heard an address by Professor J. B. 
Edmondson, of the University of Michigan, who 
described the accrediting standards and pro- 
cedure of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools. 

“Freedom and discipline in education” was 
the general theme of the convention program. 
This formed the specific title of a paper read at 
the morning session of November 25 by Pro- 
fessor John Erskine, of Columbia College. De- 
fining the object of education as “the freeing 
of man from his ignorance,” Professor Erskine 
explained the attitude of this generation toward 
morals and sex as due to “the influence of sci- 
ence, with its insistence upon the search for 
truth.” He attacked current methods of teach- 
ing English literature and foreign languages 
and decried the movement to supervise the recre- 
ation of pupils. His conclusion was that in 
education “the search for truth carries with it 
its own discipline.” 

Dr. John L. Tildsley, district superintendent 
of New York City public schools, in leading the 
discussion, challenged what he regarded as over- 
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emphasis upon sex in Professor Erskine’s atti. 
tude and said that “we are to blame as edy. 
cators if we fail to give our students greater 
matters to think about.” To this the author of 
“Helen of Troy” and “Galahad” replied with 
defense of his artistic and moral sincerity, “Sey 
is not something you can turn your back 9p, 
on the part of man.” He maintained that hoy: 
idealize woman and girls idealize man, and that 
sex may be made an ennobling force instead 9; 
merely a pretty sentiment. 

The topic of freedom and discipline was hap- 
dled from varying angles in talks at the asso. 
ciation dinner, held on the evening of November 
25 at the Hotel Ambassador, by the president of 
the association, Dean Herbert E. Hawkes, oj 
Columbia University, as toastmaster; President 
Livingston Farrand, of Cornell University; 
Dean Mildred Thompson, of Vassar College, 
and Dr. Mather Abbott, of Lawrenceville 
Academy. 

In a broad way the freedom and discipline 
theme was continued in the round-table confer- 
ence of college and school administrators on the 
morning of November 26. Dean Hawkes gave 
a summary of the work of the committee on per- 
sonnel, which is operating under the auspices 0! 
the American Council on Education, with the 
aim of guiding students in their college life and 
in planning for their vocational future. 

“Continuity in the educational process” was 
discussed by Professor Ben D. Wood, of (o- 
lumbia University, and Deputy Superintendent 
James N. Rule, Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education. Dr. Wood referred to Dr. Wil 
liam S. Learned’s report, “The Quality of th 
Educational Process in the United States and 
Europe,” as one of the most important studies 
of the decade. He cited the distinction Dr 
Learned makes between the European systems 
and that of the United States. “On paper ther 
is perfect continuity in the American educa 
tional system; actually, the artificial segmenta- 
tion makes it discontinuous.” The junior high 
school and junior college movements are an i 
provement, Dr. Wood granted, but he thor 


wht 


luce 


no real solution will come “until we introd 
fundamental changes in our examination s)* 
tem.” The thesis of Dr. Rule was that “if we 
are to have continuity in the educational process 
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we must have differentiation of types of educa- 
, to fit the diversity in student aptitude and 
ability.” Dr. Rule denied that by such differen- 
tiation it follows that educators deem one type 
training as higher or worthier per se than 


tior 


ol 
another type. 

Among those taking part in the discussion 
were President Bernard I. Bell, of St. Stephen’s 
College; Professor R. H. Jordan, of Cornell 
University; Dean Julian Park, of the University 
of Buffalo; Personnel Officer Robert A. Brote- 
markel, of the University of Pennsylvania; 
Principal Stanley R. Yarnall, of the German- 
town Friends School, and Headmaster Walter 
D. Head, of Montelair Academy. 

The general sessions of the convention were in 
charge of Dean Hawkes, president of the asso- 
ciation, and Vice-Provost George William Mce- 
Clelland, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
secretary of the association. At the business 
session reports were presented by the secretary 
showing 47 new institutional members; by Trea- 
surer Yarnall showing a flourishing financial 
condition; by Professor William QO. Allen, of 
Lafayette College, as chairman of the committee 
on the twelve-unit plan; by Dr. Adam Leroy 
Jones, of Columbia University, as chairman of 
the commission on higher institutions, and by 
Professor Radcliffe Heermance, of Princeton 
University, chairman of the committee on nomi- 
nations, 

Officers for 1928 were elected as follows: 

President: Headmaster Arthur Warren, Colle- 
giate School, New York City. 

Vice-presidents: Principal Eliza Kellas, Emma 
Willard School, Troy, N. Y.; Superintendent J. H. 
Bosshart, South Orange, N. J.; Dr. J. H. Shilling, 
Delaware State Department of Education; Presi- 
lent W. C. Ketler, Grove City College; President 

ph H. Apple, Hood College. 

Secretary: Viee-provost George William McClel- 

nd, University of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Principal Stanley R. Yarnall, Ger- 

town Friends School. 

Executive Committee: officers and Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes, of Columbia College; Miss Amy Kelly, 
Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore; Principal Lindsay 
Best, Plainfield High School; President J. H. Mor- 
gan, Dickinson College. 

Commission on Higher Institutions: Dean Ray- 

nd Walters, Swarthmore College; Professor 
George Gailey Chambers, University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Principal M. Channing Wagner, Wilming- 
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ton High School; Deputy Superintendent James N. 
Rule, Pennsylvania State Department of Education. 

Commission on Accredited Schools: Dr. L. L. 
Jackson, New York State Department of Educa- 
tion; Professor E. D. Grizzell, University of Penn- 
sylvania; Headmaster T. J. Davies, Nichols School, 
Buffalo. 

Representatives on College Entrance Examination 
Board: Headmaster William Mann Irvine, Mercers- 
burg Academy; Principal Elizabeth F. Johnson, 
Baldwin School; Headmaster I. F. McCormick, 
Albany Academy; Headmaster Mather Abbott, 
Lawrenceville Academy. 


There were meetings on November 26 of affil- 
iated organizations as follows: Association of 
History Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland, Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
College Conference on English in the Central 
Atlantic States, Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics of the Middle States and Maryland 
and Association of Science Teachers of the 
Middle States and Maryland. 

RayMOND W ALTERS 

SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 





EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


STUDY IN SOCIAL ATTITUDES OF A 
GROUP OF HIGH-SCHOOL BOYS 
AND GIRLS 


INTRODUCTION 

THis study attempts to discover the atti- 
tudes of a group of 240 boys and girls in the 
Point Pleasant, West Virginia, High School to- 
ward yarious social activities of the school. In 
carrying out the study thirty-three questions, 
dealing with forms of social activities, were 
given personally by the superintendent of 
schools. These questions dealt with clubs, par- 
ties, dances, social customs and practices, and 
management and control. The answers to these 
questions were tabulated and interpreted. 

Point Pleasant High School has an enrol- 
ment of three hundred and ten pupils, about 
one half of whom come from the rural sections 
of the country. It is difficult to arrange a 
program of social activities in a high school of 
this nature, owing to the fact that most social 
activities of the school must be held during 
school hours. Parties held at night are not well 
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attended by those pupils who live in the rural 4. Name some of the benefits which 


section. In this high school a period for extra pupils should receive from tak- 
curricular activities is allowed each Friday; ing part in social activities. 
formal instruction is also given in each home Eliminates self-consciousness .... 
‘ Teaches self-confidence . 7 

room on social manners and customs, : 

. : ae , Teaches ease in manner 24 

Seventeen clubs, two literary societies, parties i 

1 ott . : ‘al 2 Se ked Eliminates embarrassment 9 
and other forms of social activities are worke Teaches how to meet others 59 
out largely by the students. Teaches consideration for others 5 

Considerable help was secured from a study Promotes friendliness . 96 
of “The Social Experience of Junior High Teaches social conduct . 62 18 
School Pupils,” by Paul W. Terry, of the Uni- Teaches culture... 2 
versity of North Carolina, published in the Teaches cooperation . 9 


Teaches loyalty 2 
Teaches poise = 21 
Teaches aggressiveness 

Teaches leadership 


School Review for March and April, 1927. 
Other studies dealing with this subject are: 
Foster, “Extra-Curricular Activities of the High 
School,” Johnson Publishing Company, Rich- 


ips p® ; : : Teaches self-expression l 
mond, Virginia; C. W. Fleming, “A Detailed Sesdies disweetien , 
Analysis of the Achievement in High School,” 5, Do pupils need social training? 240 
Teachers’ College Contributions, 1927; Flem- 6. Do high school boys and girls know 
ing, “Extra-Curricular Activities from the View- how to carry on sensible conver- 
point of High School Girls,” Teachers’ College sation with one another? 166 74 


Do they know how to please people? 169 67 


Record, May, 1927; H. D. Meyer, “Extra-Cur- 
8. Do they know how to come and go 


ricular Activities in High School,” A. S. Barnes 
and Company, New York; Roemer and Allen, 
“Extra-Curricular Activities,” D. C. Heath and 
Company, New York. 


from rooms without awkwardness 
and embarrassment? ...... 143 
9. Do most high school boys and girls 
know how to meet men and 
women older than themselves? 148 92 
RESULTS 10. Do they know how to meet persons 
The following table shows results of questions of their own age? 2130 


answered bv the high school pupils: 11. Do high schools boys and girls know 
. enough about conventional cus 


Yes No toms? icapisaice 3021 
1. Do you belong to some High School 12. Should they be taught in school: 
Club? .......... i 237 3 (a) How to acknowledge an in 
2. What club do you enjoy most? troduction? 212 8 
History Club ...................... 17 (b) To speak to the hostess or 
Music Club .............. , 50 chaperon at a party? 183 
Instrumental Music Club . 3 (c) To remove one’s hat when 
Dramatic Club ...................... 26 talking to a woman on the 
Public Speaking Club ...... 7 street? ............. 188 582 
Agriculture Club ................. 12 (d) To eliminate such terms as 
Home Economics Club . ‘ . 20 ‘*say’’ and ‘‘listen’’ when 
Commercial Club ................... a ie beginning a conversation? 198 
Art Club sinandatite a ae 13. Should all social functions in the 
ee high school or of the high school 
Girl Reserves ................... seieaneniian 5 be supervised Fn... 223 li os 
ft sip 9 14. Would you favor having a student 
Boys’ and Girls’ Glee Clubs 2 social committee plan all the so 
Chess Club 9 cial activities for the school? 163 i - 
Science Club ...... 2 15. Should members of the faculty 
Travel Club ....... ica 1 serve on this committee? 194 40 
NN UE icine © 16. Should there be a regular period 
3. Do you believe boys should belong each school day for social activi 


to 
eg 


to a High School Fraternity?........ 213 ties? 
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7 WI one of the .seven school 
periods would you suggest for 
th s social period f 
8 First 
7 Second 
24 Third 
9 Fourt 
52 Fift 
5 Sixt 
26 Seventh 
52 g you believe that all school social 
2 tions should be held in the 
9 building ? 
2 you believe that any school 
1 function should be held in 
t evening except school ban- 
y4 ts? 
] 20. How many parties should each 
l om or club have during 
0 the school year? 
0 
T's 
) 7 I » 
: 
six 
7 S 
J 2. P a check mark after the form 
social activity which you 
2 ke most; mark with the figure 
2 your second choice; 3 your 
1 choice: 
- Ist 
Indoor circus 15 
Plays by the dra- 
matic club 29 
Farewell parties to 
i outgoing students 24 
Motion picture enter- 
tainment 25 
. e) Informal social hour 6 
f) Pienies 28 
g) Hikes 29 
42 (h) Banquets 10 
Entertainments 18 
Dances 30 
- 
--- Should all guests at school social 
functions be affiliated with either 
: the faculty or the student body? 170 
~». If a social function is held during 
m school day, how long should it 
4 ee 


A5UF 


One hour 


Tw 0 hours 


139 


110 


3d 


9R 
28 


26 


35 


9 
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Three hours ..... , uW 8 
Half hour cine 10 
24. If held in the evening, how long 
should it last? 
One hour ....... 53 
Two hours 97 
Three hours 59 
Four hours 8 
25. Should all social activities be chap- 
eroned by both faculty sponsors 
and by parents? 94 146 
26. If any social functions are held in 
the evening, what night would 
you suggest? 
Monday 9 
Tuesday 9 
Wednesday 37 
Thursday 18 
Friday 144 
Saturday 4 
27. Should pupils be permitted to leave 
a social function before the clos- 
ing time without securing a spe- 
cial excuse from some member of 
the faculty? 48 192 
28. Do you believe dancing should be 
permitted in the school building? 97 143 
29. Should all pupils be required to 
learn dancing if dances are held? 84 156 
30. Should dances be entirely managed 
by a committee of the faculty?.. 55 185 
31. Should dances be entirely managed 
by a committee of students? 19 221 
32. Should they be managed by both 
students and faculty? 201 39 
33. Should all pupils be required to 
take part in high school social 
functions unless they have a 
valid excuse? 192 48 


Practically all pupils belonged to some high 
Among the favored clubs were 
The least 
favored were travel, science and glee clubs and 
foreign language clubs. Two hundred and thir- 
teen, out of two hundred and forty, thought 
that boys should belong to a high school fra- 
ternity, although no high school fraternities are 
with the Point Pleasant 


school club. 


music, dramaties and athletic clubs. 


found in connection 
High School. 

The pupils believed that the chief benefits to 
them in taking part in social activities were 
(1) teaching them how to meet others, (2) teach- 
ing social conduct, (3) teaching ease of man- 
ner; all pupils were agreed that social training 
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was needed in the high school and a large 
majority of the pupils felt that they knew how 
to carry on sensible conversations with one an- 
other and about the same number felt that they 
knew how to conduct themselves so as to know 
how to please people. 

One hundred and forty-three, out of two hun- 
dred and forty, were confident that they knew 
how to come and go from rooms without awk- 
wardness and embarrassment. More than one 
half of the pupils felt that they knew how to 
meet men and women older than themselves and 
practically all of them felt that they knew how 
to meet persons of their own age, yet at the 
same time practically all pupils stated that they 
did not know enough about conventional cus- 
toms and a large majority felt that the conven- 
tional social customs should be taught in school. 
The pupils were practically all agreed that 
social functions should be supervised, but more 
than one half of them felt that the students 
should plan the social activities of the high 
school; one hundred and ninety-four, out of 
two hundred and forty, thought that members 
of the faculty should serve on the committee 
that planned social activities. One hundred 
and eighty-nine pupils felt that there should be 
a regular period each school day for social 
activities and the last period in the school day 
was the favored one for this work. One hun- 
dred and fifty-five pupils, considerably more 
than one half, felt that not all social functions 
should be held in the school buildings, while one 
hundred and thirty believed that social func- 
tions should be held in the evening. 

When it came to the question as to the num- 
ber of parties that each class or home room 
should have during the school year we have a 
wide variation, which ranged from one to 
fifteen; the majority, however, felt that two 
parties should be held. The pupils were asked 
to place a check after the form of social activ- 
ity which they liked most. They were also 
asked to indicate their second and third choices, 
the favorites seemed to be plays by the dramatic 
club, pienies and dances. A large majority of 
the pupils felt that all guests at social functions 
should be affiliated with either the faculty or 
student body. One hundred and thirty-nine 
pupils felt that the length of the social fune- 
tions should be one hour if held during the day 
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and if held during the evening ninety-seven 
felt that the party should last two hours, 
than one half of the pupils felt that social actiyj. 
ties should not be chaperoned by both faculty 
and parents. If social functions are to be held 
in the evening the pupils preferred Friday; 
nearly two thirds of the pupils felt that papi 
should not be permitted to leave a social fune- 
tion before the closing time without Securing 
permit from some member of the faculty, 
As to the question of school dances, ninety. 
seven thought they should be held in the school 
building and one hundred and forty-three felt 
that they should not be held in the school build. 
ing. Eighty-four pupils felt that all pupils 
should be required to learn dancing and fifty. 
five felt that dances should be entirely managed 
by the faculty, while two hundred and on 
pupils felt that they should be managed by 
both students and faculty. One hundred and 
ninety-two students felt that all pupils should 
be required to take part in high school social 
functions unless they had a valid exeuse, 


SuMMARY 


The pupils were unanimous in their belief 
that all needed social training. A large major- 
ity believed that boys should belong to a high 
school fraternity. The study indicates that 
pupils felt the need of having social customs 
and conventions taught and that by means of 
this teaching they learn how to meet other 
people, learn poise, social conduct and ease of 
manner, 

The pupils felt that most social activities 
should be planned by a committee of students; 
that more social functions should be permitted 
in the school; that they should be held the last 
period of the school day, if held at all during 
school hours, and if not they should be held o 
Friday night. The favorite forms of social 
activities were dramaties, picnics, and dances. 
The students in this study showed that social 
activities should be managed by both pupils and 
faculty. The study indicates that far mor 
attention should be given to social activities of 
the high school and that a period for extra 
curricular activities might well be provided 
during the school day. 

A. T. Sranvorta 

FLORAL Park, N. Y. 
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